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THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL OF 1896, 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


AFTER the heat, dust, and worry of London in July, 
what a delicious change to the cool freshness and 
clear air, the calmness and cleanliness, of Bayreuth in 
August! Covent Garden lies in the heart of our 
abominable great city; the deafening roar of vehicular 
traffic and the clamour of many tongues is for ever 
about it; the police-station—that final and conclusive 
token of “civilization,” and what a token, and what 
a civilization !—stands grimly opposite; the air is 
full of soot and laden with the odour of vegetable 
refuse ; either we are roasted in the slow heat, or, in 
momentary blasts of cold wind, numbed and frozen 
without being refreshed. One hurries there after the 
day’s work is done, hoping to snatch a few minutes of 
artistic enjoyment, and we are generally disappointed by 
the footlighting tenor, the high C soprano, the low E bass, 
the intolerable chorus, the careless stage-management. 
The talk of the foyer is feverish, as if everyone were anxious 
to say as much as possible in the time, and it affords no 
relief to the tired ear ; the brilliant lights and the white or 
bright-coloured dresses afford no relief to the jaded eye ; 
as act succeeds act one’s energies are steadily pumped, 
and since the intervals afford no chance for recuperation, 
by the time the curtain has fallen for the last time one is 
thoroughly exhausted. To compare this opera and 
operatic life with the opera and operatic life of Bayreuth 
is to compare Purgatory with Paradise. Instead of 
standing in the heart of an overgrown and overcrowded 
city, Bayreuth lies in the heart of the open country. 
The town is only a large, healthy, breezy, sprawling 
village, accidentally dragged into fame or notoriety by 
the fact of Wagner having selected it for his Biihnenfest- 
spielhaus ; and the theatre is half a mile away from the 
town. Itis poised high on a hill, with far-spreading green 
fields on either side, and behind it a black pine-forest, 
where the air is always still and rich and cool, and faintly 
—very faintly, almost wo ree Ms with resin. 
The opera is the central incident of each day’s life there— 
not an afterthought, as it were, to the day’s labours. One 
rises in the morning thinking “To-night is Das Rhein- 
gold, or Siegfried,” as the case may be ; one breakfasts 
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anticipating to-night’s performances or meditating on the 
performance of last night ; one wanders about the town, 
and lunches in a town restaurant or, better still, in the 
restaurant in the forest, still talking of performances and 
of the artists who take part in those performances, and 
not seldom of the great artist who originally planned 
them. One strolls leisurely into the theatre when the 
trumpet-eall is blown, with head clear, spirit bright, 
prepared to draw in all of delight that the performance 
may yield. And though there is much to disapprove of, 
as I will presently show, at any rate the footlighting 
tenor has never been seen on the sacred stage ; the high 
C soprano keeps her high c’s for the German provincial 
towns and for London ; the chorus—oh, no ! I cannot say 
a good word for the chorus, but it only appears once, in 
the Gdtterdimmerung ; and the stage-management is 
perfect, or as nearly perfect as fallible, blundering human 
nature can ever attain. Then after the first act the 
theatre clears itself in a couple of minutes ; but instead 
of crowding into a foyer, with its clamour of many 
tongues, its clatter and jingle of plates and glasses, its 
hot air and glaring lights, we all wander forest-wards, or 
promenade in the sweet air outside the theatre, or drink 
tea in one of the restaurants on either side of the theatre, 
one of which alone would apparently hold the entire 
audience. None of us are hurried ; we eat and drink 
and talk and even smoke in leisurely fashion ; neither 
our ears nor our eyes are oppressed ; and when the 
trumpets call for the second act we walk idly into the 
theatre again almost or quite as fresh as we were at first. 
After the second act our doings are much the same, save 
that more of us, rather foolishly, eat—eat seriously, I 
mean ; and when we come away after the last act the 
wiser of us are unjaded, fresh, energetic, and ready to 
dine and enjoy our evening—for we are out shortly after 
nine—with our friends in the heartiest and jolliest style. 
There is no place in the world where opera may be 
enjoyed as it may be enjoyed at Bayreuth ; he who has 
not been to Bayreuth may anticipate one of the greatest 
joys of life. 

But it is well not to anticipate the wrong thing; and 
he most decidedly anticipates the wrong thing or things 





who hopes for fine singing, fine acting, and fine scenery. 
The conditions under which opera is given at Bayreuth 
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enable one to get the maximum of pleasure from such 
scenery, acting, and singing as Bayreuth gives us, but 
the quality of,these is such that one might fairly say that 
all the help afforded by the most favourable conditions 
is needed to enable us to.get ‘any pleasure at all. Were 
opera representations of no better quality than. the 
Bayreuth ones—save in respect of the stage manage- 
ment—-given at Covent Garden, part of the audience 
would hiss, and the other part would have to be removed 
for treatment at the nearest hospital for severe, shock to 
the nervous system.. For it should always be remembered 
that, badly as many things are done at Covent Garden, we 
hear at least the finest singing in the world, and occasion- 
ally see some very accomplished actors. Such acting as 
Mr. Bispham’s, Miss Susan Strong’s—even as Mr. Hed- 
mondt’s and Madame Duma’s—can be had at no other 
opera-house I have seen or heard of ; while the singing— 
as that of the de Reszkes, of Alvarez, of Bispham, and of 
Eames and of Melba—is admittedly the finest in Europe. 
Anyone fresh from hearing and seeing them, going 
straight to Bayreuth in hopes of seeing and hearing 
acting and singing as good, is doomed to bitter dis- 
appointment, unless he is hypnotized—as so many good 
people are hypnotized—into the belief that everything 
which Bayreuth does is done better than it can be done 
anywhere else. Further, not only are the singing and 
the acting disappointing, but much of the scenery falls con- 
siderably short of what we have been led to expect. Or 
perhaps “falls short” is not the phrase. That the Covent 
Garden scenery is rarely beautiful or of any distinction, 
I should be the last to deny. But its defects are mainly 
negative ; it does not often hit out at you; it is not 
aggressive in its ugliness. A good deal of the Bayreuth 
scenery is. I have never seen more discordant colours 
than those in some of the more ambitious scenes—I will 
not specify particular scenes, because it is not necessary 
to hurt the feelings of individual scene-painters when not 
they, but the management, the “administration,” are to 
blame. It is enough to recall for those who have 
“done” Bayreuth, and to indicate for those who have 
not, damp, heavy, rotten, apparently mouldy greens for 
the foliage, harsh, jarring yellows, and painful mauves 
and purples for the distances. Emphatically, the scenery 
is not one of the attractions, but, on the contrary, one of 
the repulsions, of Bayreuth. And a note may be added 
on the costumes. Many of them are “traditional” 
already ; and if some of the ugliest are amongst these, 
one is driven to the reluctant conclusion, on the one 
hand, that the “ Master’s” taste was none of the best, or, 
on the other, that the public taste has vastly improved 
in twenty years—for it is twenty years since the Biihnen- 
festspielhaus opened with a first performance of Zhe 
Niebelungs’ Ring. A general charge which may fairly 
be brought against all the dresses is their excessively 
neat and “pretty’’—in the depreciatory sense of the 
word—pattern and colour. The Rhine-daughters in the 
Gotterdimmerung, for example, were seemingly in even- 
ing dress; Freia was apparently dressed for afternoon 
tea; while many of the male characters appeared to 
think more of keeping their dress in order than of 
displaying any passion or energy. This sort of thing is 
altogether out of keeping with the ruggedness of 7he Ring, 
where one expects to meet men who are strong, not 
dandyish, and women who are passionate and beautiful, 
not merely prettily attired. Here, then, are defects 
enough ; and anyone who wishes to enjoy Bayreuth as 
it may be enjoyed must be prepared for them. On the 
other hand, there is no harm, after this warning, in my 
telling all who may go to see The Ring performances 
next year to look out sharp for the masterly way in 





which the scenery is worked, and the changes of light 
and scene and weather dcne. Therecare few mishaps in 
the stage-management, and while“most of the-few are 
unmistakably due to circumstances over which human 
nature has no, or hardly any, control, there are none 
that one definitely saw occur because someone has 
blundered. For instance, in London the door of 
Hunding’s house rarely flies open, or the side falls, 
at the right moment; and fora mistake of that kind 
clearly someone is responsible. At Bayreuth no such 
mistakes happen. Further, common-sense is used in 
the carrying out of Wagner’s stage directions. “The 
dawn gradually appears” is not taken to mean that the 
gas and limelight men suddenly flood the stage with 
brilliant light without any warning whatever. On the 
contrary, when there is such a direction, as after the 
scene between Hagen and Alberich at the beginning of 
the second act of the Gitlerddimmerung, first the skies 
slowly redden, and the waters begin to reflect them ; 
then sky and waters go through all the series of gradually 
changing tints that show the dawn ; and only after these 
changes have been spread over every available moment 
—every moment, that is, allowed by the accompanying 
music—does daylight come; first, cold in colour and 
making one shiver, then warmer and warmer uotil the 
sun shbots its blinding glory along the world. A score 
of similar instances might easily be given ; but the only 
other one I wish to mention is the management of the 
storm at the end of Act II. of Die Walkiire. Gradually, 
imperceptibly, mists and clouds veil earth and sky; we 
see the fight between Hunding and Siegmund through 
this mist ; and after Wotan has appeared with flashing 
lightning and red fire about him, and has ended the con- 
flict, the clouds and mists seem to melt away as gradually 
as they assembled. These are Bayreuth’s triumphs ; these 
are the things it can do as they are done nowhere else. 
And all who go to Bayreuth should be as fully prepared 
to notice them as to allow for the shortcomings. 

At this time of day when everyone has seen a perform- 
ance of 7he Ring, or at least knows the music too well 
for a detailed description to be necessary, I need not tell 
about each performance, or say how each scene was 
sung. Still, for the sake of completeness I will write a 
few words on the subject before going into the more 
important question of the individual singers who took 
part in the particular cycle I witnessed, and of the con- 
ductor who directed it. Of the four representations 
much the best was the Gétlerdidmmerung, and much the 
worst Die Walkiire. Das Rheingold is as hard to sing 
and act well as it is for the audience to take it seriously. 
One inevitably regards it as only a prelude to the real 
drama ; and certainly Wagner wished it to be so regarded. 
The interest is scarcely continuous—it rather serves to 
arouse interest in what is about to happen than is really 
interesting in itself. Still, the first scene was very 
beautifully done. The Rhine nymphs swam around in 
the dim green depths of the Rhine waters for all the 
world as though they were real ; and with the exception 
of one of the three they sang effectively. The pantomime 
business in the third scene was cleverly managed with 
columns of steam and mechanical monsters, and the pro- 
cession of gods into Walhalla was impressively arranged. 
Siegfried, perhaps, was little more effective than Das 
Rheingold, and yet was not so bad as Die Walkiire, 
because Burgstaller really meant to play Siegfried well, 
and did play it well in some respects, but, owing to lack 
of rehearsal or some other cause, did not play it so well 
as it should be played. The Gédtterddmmerung was very 
good—with the exception of the chorus in the second 
act, where its singing and acting were alike atrocious 
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and in the last act, where it did not even pretend to act 
—because all hands knew their work and played up to 
each other with remarkable zest and enthusiasm. And 
Die Walkiire was in many parts nearly intolerable 
because—well, because of certain circumstances to be 
discussed immediately. 

The principal parts were allotted at the second cycle 
to Messrs. Perron, Gerhauser, Burgstaller, and to 
Mesdames Brema, Sucher, Gulbranson, and Reuss-Belce. 
Of some of the less important characters let me say at 
once that Mime was rather over-pantomimed by Breuer, 
while Gunther was most admirably and veraciously 
played by Gross. The Alberich of Friedrichs was quite 
in the Surrey Theatre style of melodrama, which, pre- 
sumably, the Bayreuth “administration ” think the correct 
thing ; Grengg’s Hagen somehow lacked brute force, and 
was not sinister enough by half ; and Vogl’s Loge was a 
little ridiculous, for it is hard for a middle-aged gentle- 
man to hop with little steps without some loss of dignity. 
Of the important parts two, Wotan (and of course Wotan 
under his other name of The Wanderer) and Fricka, 
were given to two really great artists, Perron and Miss 
Brema. It is flattering to the English to reflect that the 
greater of the two, and decidedly the greatest artist 
engaged at this last festival, was Miss Brema. Fricka 
has not hitherto been regarded as a part which a prima 
donna would clamour for as she would clamour for 
Sieglinde, Zerlina, or Leonora ; but Miss Brema has now 
raised it tothatrank. She has endowed the ill-tempered, 
spiteful, vinegar-faced and vitriolic-tongued Queen of 
Heaven with a depth of sincerity, a warm humanity, of 
which few or none of us had suspected the part to be sus- 
ceptible ; and she sings the music with a beauty of tone 
and truth, and a delicacy of phrasing, which reveal for the 
first time how very wonderful the music is. Moreover, her 
acting is only slightly “ statuesque,” and “ pose-y ;” most 
of her movements and gestures are spontaneous as well 
as graceful and dignified. Her success at Bayreuth was 
notable as showing not only what Miss Brema could do 
with the part of Fricka, but also what Bayreuth might do 
with Miss Brema, had it the wit. Why, for example, 
should she not sing Sieglinde? Surely she would look 
and act, as well as sing, the part infinitely better than 
Sucher, who took it at the second cycle. Sucher behaves 
with such obvious—such painfully obvious—earnestness 
that I scarcely like to condemn her hastily; but the 
truth is that she has outgrown the part this considerable 
time. She tries to compensate for lack of graceful 
gestures by vehemence, for lack of beautiful singing by 
terrible shrieking, for lack of charm of person by a white 
gown and long yellow hair. The result cannot be called 
pleasing ; and Miss Brema will certainly do Sieglinde 
next year if the “administration” knows what it is about. 
On the other hand, a better Wotan and Wanderer than 
Perron would be hard to find. His resonant, flexible, 
and sympathetic voice can truly be called noble ; and he 
uses it in noble fashion. His acting, it must be admitted, 
is rather weak, for his person is a little lengthy and 
loosely built for a part demanding every atom of im- 
pressive appearance the actor who plays it can get up. 
Still, even as Wotan, when his rambling limbs were 
exposed, his magnificent singing prevented one thinking 
of his awkward movements as ludicrous ; and as the 
Wanderer, when he was clothed in his long robes, there 
was scarcely a fault to find. Next to Miss Brema he is 
the finest artist Bayreuth has shown us of late. It isa 
pity the same cannot be said of the actor to whom the 
wonderful part of Siegmund is entrusted ; but the fact is 
that Gerhauser utterly spoilt it through sheer lack of 
Sense of beauty. His voice is poor in quality, and he 





makes matters worse by his iacessant bawling ; he has 
no natural aptitude for phrasing with any charm, and he 
seems to avoid any appearance of phrasing ; his move- 
ments are naturally stiff as a wooden doll’s, and he seems 
never to have cultivated any gracefulness in acting. In 
a word, he may be dismissed as quite unworthy—not of 
Bayreuth, which has employed much poorer artists, but 
—of Siegmund, which demands the most perfect art 
attainable. Burgstaller was’ more satisfactory, yet he 
was largely to blame for the comparative ineffectiveness 
of Siegfried. He has little personal charm, and the 
range of his voice is so limited that he takes many of his 
high notes in falsetto; and though he has plenty of 
intelligence, and uses it, he can scarcely be called an 
ideal exponent of a difficult part. I think I have already 
said that the want of rehearsal was apparent ; and it is 
superfluous to cite instances where it was shown. Miss 
Gulbranson may be dismissed in a few words as a fairly 
pleasing but by no means overwhelming Briinnhilde ; 
while Miss Reuss-Belce was a satisfying Gutrune. 

I have surely indicated faults enough! Yet in spite of 
them all, it must be owned that, owing to the good features 
I have dwelt upon at equal length, the performances left 
pleasing remembrances in my mind. Without doubt, 
Bayreuth is worthy of support, if only because of the 
many things it does so very much better than they are 
done elsewhere ; but with no less doubt Bayreuth should 
be told that we are far ahead of it in London in the 
matter of beautiful sioging, and that unless it looks to 
this part of its performances its popularity may wane 
faster than it expects. 








THE BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
LETTERS TO A LADY, 


By Pror, Dr. CARL REINECKE, 
Ill. 
(Continued from page 174.) 
YOUR question, my dear lady, respecting the form of the 
middle movement of a sonata, I had expected, and I now 
hasten to give you some particulars about it. A sonata 
consists of three or four separate movements, apart from 
rare exceptions (to these belong Moscheles’ “ Sona‘e 
mélancolique,” and Hans Huber’s Sonata Op. 31, in one 
movement, as also Beethoven’s Sonatas in /wo movements, 
Op. 54, 78,96, and 111). The form of the first movement 
is already clear to you, and I have also already spoken 
about the Rondo form in which the last movement is 
often—in former times, preferably—written. These two 
“ corner” movements are, as you will know by experience, 
with few exceptions of a lively character, so-called quick 
movements ; and in order to set against these a salutary 
contrast, the composer inserted between these two move- 
ments a slow one—the Andante or Adagio, Largo or 
Larghetto. Later on, yet a fourth movement was added, 
commonly a A/inuet (from which in time developed the 
Scherzo), and was generally given a place after the slow 
movement. This latter is written in the most diverse 
forms. IntheG major Sonata, Op. 14, we find an Andante 
with variations (the nature of which will probably be c’ear 
to you, as to nearly everyone); in other sonatas, the 
somewhat simplified form of the first sonata-movement is 
made use of; whilst in the E major Sonata, Op. 14, we 
meet with a middle movement in the compound song 
form. The nature of the compound song form is at once 
clear as soon as one knows the simple song form, and on 
that account I will first attempt to acquaint you with this, 
As in language a period is formed out of an Antecedent 





and a Conse quent, so al:oin music. The simplest construc- 
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tion of a musical period is compounded of a fore-phrase 
(Antecedent) extending to four bars, and an after-phrase 
(Consequent) of equal length. If the period thus formed 
finishes in the same key as it began, it can be, under 
certain circumstances, a song complete in itself, and, 
indeed, there are a great number of folk-songs and even 
artistic songs which are of eight bars. Should this one 
period, however, not end in the principal key, the com- 
poser is obliged to add another period to it, perhaps also 
a third (which is then, commonly, a somewhat modified 
repetition of the first); and thus there are movements in 
simple song form which consist of ove period, as well as 
of two or three periods. If to a piece thus formed is 
opposed another in similar form, in order to then re-intro- 
duce the first, and to finish with the same, the compound 
song form is the result. Accordingly, we recognize in 
the theme to the variations which form the middle move- 
ment of the G major Sonata, Op. 14, the simple song 
form, while the middle movement of the E major Sonata 
furnishes a model for the compound song form. The 
Coda which we find here is not in itself” a necessary 
ingredient, but the composer often feels the need of 
giving his movement a more satisfactory finish as much 
as at the end of the first or second part of a first sonata- 
movement. In the A/inuets and Schera? of the Sonatas, 
Op. 2, Nos. 1 and 2, Op. 7, Op. 10, No. 3, Op. 22, Op. 
26, Op. 28, for example, Beethoven has added no Coda. 
Again, on the other hand, he /as in Op. 2, No. 3, in many 
of his Trios, etc. I have mentioned already that if the 
composer writes the-slow movement in the form of the 
first sonata-movement, he modifies this, and indeed reduces 
the so-called development to a minimum, or even entirely 
omits it. 

In the hope that my explanations may have been 
really clear to you, I conclude, with the promise not to 
occupy myself again in the next letter with so much dull 
theory. C. R. 

Leipzig, January, 1895. 

IV. 


It is infinitely difficult to arrange the Beethoven Sonatas 
progressively, and I am prepared for some opposition, 
dear friend, if I now let the three Sonatas, Op. 10, follow, 
instead of the Sonatas, Op. 2. But, after all, one will be 
obliged to admit that in the latter there are to be found 
some movements of such difficulty as do not occur in 
Op. 10, while, on the other hand, in the first three sonatas 
no single movement is replete with such depth of feeling 
as the Zargo in the Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3. The con- 

struction of the first movement of the first 
Op. 10, No. 1. Sonata in C minor gives occasion for some 

remarks, because it is richer in independent 
motives than is otherwise usually the case. For in the 
development an entirely ew thought enters with the 
13th bar, which even preferably provides the material for 
the working out ; and also the modulating passage in the 
first part, running thus :— 
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bears a more melodious character than commonly, That 
the bar indicated by a bracket 77“ is made use of six 
times during the pedal-point on B? (bars 49-56) shows 
once more how logically Beethoven has developed his 
ideas, how one a'ways results from the other, and how 











mere arbitrariness scarcely ever prevails. The principal 
motive 
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gives occasion for the remark that one must always, in 
such cases, so conceive of the grouping as I have 
indicated by brackets, but not thus :— 














whereto, it is true, the notation might mislead. That, 
for all that, the strictest /egafo should be observed, | 
mention in order to obviate any misunderstanding. The 
turn in the sixth bar of the second Subject 











can be interpreted in various ways, and executed accord- 
ingly. « While in the Stuttgart Edition the following mode 
of performance is taught :— 
. a olin 

Ryan === — 

Ludwig Klee, in his distinguished work, “ Die Ornamentik 
der Clavier-Musik” (which in other respects I cannot 
sufficiently recommend to you), on page 16 prescribes its 
execution in the following way :— 


net = — = 7 
a t Stee t 


I myself incline entirely towards the latter reading and 
execution (as is also proved by my Edition of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas, which appeared already many years ago), only 
with the difference that I never would perform, and 
accordingly prescribe, the ornament in quite strict time 
—in triplets, semiquavers, etc. In this case I would, 
therefore, if 1 might not make use of small notes 
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and to indicate by the addition of dynamic signs that the 
B) which follows the turn is to be taken very softly. 
“ Tant de bruit pour une omelette?” (“Much ado about 
nothing.”) Ohno! it is not too much ado; and without 
mentioning that in itself an omelette is not by any means 
to be despised, there is in a work of art like a Beethoven 
Sonata, scarcely anything which one dare consider and 
treat as trifling and unimportant. But ornamentation 
plays a large vé/e in the classics, and one should devote 
to it searching study. In the 29th bar of the second part 
is to be found once more a turn on the execution of which 
opinions differ. 
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Klee gives the generally-known rule: “// the sign is 
OVER @ note, the turn begins with the upper auxiliary, 


thus :— 
ka ON 


SS 


The Stuttgart Edition prescribes the following :— 


SSS 

and by this supposes that Beethoven wrongly placed the 
turn over the note, and that he really should have written 
it after the last crotchet (e)?). Take your choice, my 
dear lady! In my Edition you will find the first reading. 

The Adagio of this Sonata has the form of a first 
sonata-movement, only with the reservation that any 
development is not admitted. In the sixth bar of the 
Subject is an arpeggio sign , and I use the opportunity 
in order to warn you against the too broad separation of 


the notes from the lowest bass note to the highest treble 
one. The melody runs :— 


erty 


and therefore the a? must sound in the closest conncction 
with the preceding @) ; this would, however, be prevented 
by a slow arpeggio upwards from the bass. In general, 
the arpeggio sign signifies that the chord should not be 
struck quite together, which in this case would, of course, 
sound hard. Should bar 21, and the still more awkward 
parallel passage later on not be a complete success, I 
would not only allow, but even recommend, a division 
between the two hands. In a Study-one may not allow 
oneself any lightening of a difficulty; but a Beethoven 
Sonata is no mere Study, and especially if one plays it 
before people, it matters little with what fingering a 
difficult passage is played, but only whether the difficulty 
is, upon the whole, mastered. On the execution of the 
turn I will not express myself further. I have promised 
you not to repeat myself. It seems to me also superfluous, 
almost insulting, to specially direct your attention to the 
wonderful fervour (“Innigkeit”) of the movement. The last 
movement gives small occasion for special remark. For 
me personally it has, it is true, a very special signification, 
for it once brought me in the most unpleasant box on the 
ears in my life! That happened as follows: I played 
the sonata at my father’s out of a manuscript copy, which, 
in our straitened means in those days was tendered, 
because at that time ome sonata cost not much less than 
nowadays a whole volume. In the 11th bar of the second 
part, the bass clef had been forgotten in the upper staff, 
and I played quite confidently 























which had sounded to me not at all bad—even quite 
original! However, scarcely had I put my foot into it 
with this unlucky misprint, when down came the box on 
the ears upon my devoted head. And thus it comes 
about that I still cannot hear this movement nowadays 
without a certain tragic mood taking possession of me. 
Forgive this relation of a personal experience that has, 
to be sure, nothing at all to do with the character of a 
Beethoven Sonata. 


For the simultaneous playing of the quaver triplets 
and semiquavers in the 35th and 36th bars, what'I said 
apropos ot the G major Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2, applies. 
The execution here, where Beethoven preseribes gres- 
tissimo, is, as regards the division, still easier than in that 
Sonata, At the beginning of the second part the figure 
in the-left hand is difficult for small hands. Performing 
it in the following manner 











RH. 
Vd Le. ? 
“™” 4 


will make it essentially easier. 
In the 17th bar before the end of the sonata, the accent 
must fall on the first note of the ornament, not on the gp’ 


thus :— 

Bi: 

w 
It is a rule that the time occupied by an ornament may — 
only be taken from that note to which the ornament 
belongs—in this case, therefore, only from the g?, not the 
c; consequently the / must be struck exactly with the 
beginning of the new bar. I sign myself, however, 


without any ornament as Yours, C. R. 
Leipsig, Feb. 4, 1895. 





My DEAR LADY,—We shall be able to pass somewhat 
quickly over the Sonata in F major which 
Op. 10, No. 2. follows, for it presents no difficulties of 
importance either as regards technical 
execution, or with respect to its comprehension. I only 
give the good advice to adhere strictly to all the com- 
poser’s indications as to dynamics, rhythm, etc., down to 
the veriest trifles ; the result of which is sounder than if 
I were to talk foolishly to you about the “ green fir-tree ” 
Allegro, about “ cloud shadows” and “ glimpses of sun- 
shine” in the Adlegretto, about “chuckling goblins” or 
such-like that pursue their own way in the Presto. I 
was once witness how a conductor found fault with his, 
apart from this very miserable, orchestra, on account 
of the execution of a passage in a symphony, and sought 
to direct the musicians in the right way, in that he in- 
structed them that the passage in question must sound 
“ganz schwefelgelb” (“quite sulphur-yellow”). By 
this means he indeed got the good people, and bad 
musicians, to play now for the first time quite like a 
“ Schwefelbande” (“set of rascals”), but the passage 
itself did not sound “ schwefelgelb” (“sulphur-yellow ”) ! 
Had he told them simply what they ought to do in order 
to produce the effect desired by him—be it that he had 
wanted a stronger accent, a su/ ponticello of the violins, 
or anything else—he would thus have attained some- 
thing. With his metaphor he gained precisely nothing. 
As regards the Development in the first movement, a 
similar observation has to be made as about the Sonata 
in E major, Op. 14; the first ten bars refer to the last 
two bars of the first part, and so do the last (about) 
twenty bars before the D major part. What lies between, 
however, is difficult to trace back in any way to a motive 
of the first part. At all events, the pianist must play the 
three quavers, in themselves so insignificant looking, 
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with the consciousness that they have!a significance as 





motive. 
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The shake in the second part of the A//egretfo, in the 
bar before the first pause, has to begin with the principal 
note—that is, with f—as also the shake on < later on, 
which, by the way, cannot consist of more than five notes 
(c,.@9, c,.6%, 2), for the short duration of the crotchet 
makes a longer shake impossible. 
In my opinion, the D major Sonata which now follows 
is the most important of the three which 
Op. to, No. 3, form the roth Opus. In the first movement, 
in spite of all economy, a great wealth of 
ideas exists. At the side of the principal motive enter 
both the subsidiary themes—that in B minor as well as 
that in A major—as independent subjects. It is wonder- 
ful how Beethoven has used up the first four notes of the 
principal Subject, which yet only form part of the de- 
scending scale of D major! Immediately after the first 
pause they are employed uninterruptedly for the com- 
pletion of the first period (this time of ten bars), and in 
A major, from the 66th bar on, we find the motive made 
use of more than twenty times uninterruptedly. And when 
Beethoven finally proceeds downwards by consecutive de- 
grees from twice-accented ¢? to contra-A, we must confess 
that a diatonic scale as written by Beethoven is some- 
thing very different from those which, say, Czerny wrote. 
Schumann asserted this, somewhere, of the chromatic 
scale, and referred at the same time to Beethoven's 
EP major Concerto. To me, however, the above- 
mentioned passage seems stili more striking, for in 
the E? major Concerto the chromatic scale appears 
only as counterpoint against a principal motive, but 
here the scale formed out of the first four notes of the 
Subject, is the essential. How Beethoven has in other 
respects “worked it out” thematically, I leave to your 
sharp ears and eyes to discover. I will only call your 
attention to the augmentation of the motive in the bass, 
which Beethoven introduces four times in the last eleven 
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I see you smile, and imagine the question hovering on 
your lips, Whether it is not dangerous to infer such allu- 
sions—whether the like are not purely accidental ? 

I might boldly assert No! To the master, nothing 
in his work is a trifle, and he is so fully accustomed to 
designing logically and letting the results follow organic- 
ally, hke the plant sprouts from the seed, that mere 
accident hardly enters his head. 

Respecting the motive, 





I have yet to mention that it was written in the older 
editions as follows :— 





Se SCIERGIE 
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and that the Stuttgart Edition accordingly requires this 
mode of performance :— 
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When I at one time edited Beethoven’s pianoforte work 
fos the Breitkopf & Haertel complete edition, I was 
very unfortunate about this, in that all the older editions 
submitted to me for comparison showed the short appog- 
giatura, while this was quite uncongenial to me, and I 
had from the beginning always treated the d as a long 
appoggiatura, As a conscientious editor, however, | 
dared not urge my own individual conception. But how 
glad I was when the well-known investigator, Gustav 
Nottebohm, later on communicated how he had found 
out a manuscript copy from Beethoven’s possession, in 
which the latter had corrected in the long appoggiatura 
wherever this motive appears! This same Stuttgart 
Edition added a crescendo at the beginning, before the 
pause on a. I prefer a continued Piano, and sudden 
sforzato. Why should Beethoven have forgotten the 
crescendo at this place and later on at the return of the 
same passage in the second part, while he expressly pre- 
scribes it a few bars later, before the pause on /$? 

One stops before the Largo e mesto now following, 
with awe, and almost hesitates to waste words about it. 
Again I can only exhort :—Every direction of Beethoven, 
even the smallest, is to be observed, and nothing need 
then be added in order to produce a profound effect. 
The opinion expressed in the Stuttgart Edition, that 
the ¢ on the 3rd and 6th quavers of the 6th bar after 
the double-bar originated, no doubt, with Beethoven 
himself, is proved by Nottebohm’s investigations to be 
also erroneous. Beethoven wrote :— 














This likewise applies, naturally, to the analogous passage 
appearing two bars later with the d. 

I should like still to point out to you the relationship 
between the first motive and the wonderful piece from 
the music to Aemont, “Clarchen’s Tod bezeichnend” 
(“expressive of Clarchen’s death ”) :— 
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The Minuet scarcely gives occasion for any special 
remarks ; the passage where the Subject enters combined 
with the shake on a, must certainly be practised. Those 
who cannot stretch sufficiently may play the /2 e with 
the thumb of the left hand, and a yet smaller hand may 
do this with the jadicious use of the pedal also. With a 
motive that sounds like a question, the Rondo begins, 
even as the first 4//egro began with a question. It is 
wonderful how Beethoven turns fo account these three 
notes, which in the course of the movement appear, 
probably, a hundred times, in their original form and in 
the most varying transformations. It will give you 
pleasure to trace out every entry of this motive, and 
obviously the execution of the piece will be so much the 
more perfect, the clearer the performer is about each 
combination ; only he must take care to purposely make 
the motive prominent each time, in a kind of instructive 





way! If only one is oneself conscious of what one is 
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laying, the piece will then become clear also tothe 
Coane That Beethoven’s chromatic scale is quite 
atiother thing from that which Herz wrote, Schumann 
has, with accurate perception, asserted, as I have already 
mentioned. He could have cited also, as example and 
proof, the 18th bar of this movement. The second 
Subject begins in the 17th bar, and contains a chromatic 
motive from which the chromatic scale results, which 
also occurs again later on, and thus enters also, fully 
motived (“ motivirt ”), in the final Coda.—With kindest 
regards, yours, R. 
Leipzig, March, 1895. 


(To be continued.) 








THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 


EDITED By W. T. BEST. 
(Continued from p. 175.) 
VOLUME XVII." (Concluded.) 
CHORAL PRELUDE No. 41, “Herr Gott, nun schleuss 
den Himmel auf” :— 

Ex. 345. we opin | ! 
= a 
es ee 

| \ ey \ ‘ | v 
The ten choral preludes which conclude Vol. XVII. of 
this edition, will be found in Vol. V. of Peters ; and, with 
one exception, are comprised in the “little organ book,” 
forming Part I. of the B.-G. Vol. XXV. This particular 
prelude is No. 24, p. 26, Peters; and No. 19, p. 26, of 
the B.-G. volume. There is little to remark as concerns 
the three editions. In Peters, arid the B.-G., the time 
signature for the middle stave is C, followed by 24-16, 
instead of 12-8, as in Best. The repeat is arranged at 
the half bar in Peters, and in the B.-G. the text is 
repeated in full. In Best there should b2 a matural 
before the f in the last group, middle stave, bar 2, 
p. 1031, the sharp not having been contradicted. 
No. 42, “ Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier ” :— 
Ex, 346 














w ) 
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Peters, No. 37, p. 40; B.-G., No. 36, p. 50. There is 
only a difference of a single note in the three copies. In 
Best, the harmony of the first chord has the third 
doubled ; in the others the fifth, ¢, is employed in the 
third voice, instead of c sharp. 

No. 43, “O Mensch bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross” :— 
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Peters, No. 45, p. 48. B.-G., No. 24, p. 33. In the 
B.-G., the alto stave is used for the second manual parts, 
and in both there is a slight difference in notation. The 
first beat in the complete bar of the above extract, and 
all similar groups, is printed in this way :— 


Ex. 348. ay 






This only shows that the dot was not always of the 
precise value now assigned to it. The small notes— 


appoggiature, etc.—found in Best), are indicated in .the 
B.-G. by the tiny curve called the Schleifer. Page 1036, 
1. 2,-b, I, top stave, both a@’s in Best are fla/, and also in 
Peters ; but in the B.-G. the second d is marked natural. 
In the first bar of the third line, in Best, the first note of 
the third beat, middle stave, has a double stem—upward 
as 4 crotchet, but it is not so marked in the others. The 
harmony is certainly better filled by holding that note. 
In the penultimate bar, top part, the last note but one is, 
in Best, a flat; in the others, g. It may be remarked 
the indication of tempo—A dagio assai, is Bach’s, and the 
last measure is marked in Peters, Adagiosissimo ; but 
whether Bach himself, or one of his copyists, coined that 
word is not easy to say, for in Best and the B.-G. it is 
given as Adagissimo. 

No. 44, “ Das alte Jahr vergangen ist ” :— 


Ex. 349: - 
— SS 
Peters, No, 10, p. 12; B.-G., No. 16, p. 19. Here, 
again, the alto stave is employed in the B.-G. edition. 
There is a slight difference in the text of the last bar, top 


line, second beat, which reads in Best as (a), and in the 
others as (4) :— 








In the first bar, third line, middle stave, there should 
be a flat before the third J, and in the last bar, also 
middle, second beat, the g, sharp in Best, is not so 
marked in the others, although it would seem to b2 
correct. 

No. 45, “‘ Erschienen ist der herrliche Tag” :— 














Ex. 351. 
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Peters, No. 15, p. 17; B.-G., No. 31, p. 45. Beyond 
the employment of the alto stave in the B.-G. there is 
complete agreement between the three texts. 

No. 46, “ Herr Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend” :— 











Ex. 352. 
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Peters, No. 26, p. 28; B.-G., Vol. XL. first collection, 
Pp. 30, with alto stave for second manual. In the first bar 
of the second line of this prelude, pedal, the last note is 
g, in the others, f sharp, the harmony being that of the 
dominant chord, the g is presumably a misprint. In the 
next bar, second voice, first beat, the second d is, in the 
B.-G., queried sharp. It would be safer to insert a sha'p 
before the second d, middle stave, p. 1041, b. 1, and also 
a natural before the g, third beat, pedal, in the next bar. 
The last note of the bar following, upper voice of middle 
stave, is natural in Best and Peters, but marked sharp in 
the B.-G. 

No. 47, © Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ ” :— 


Ex. 353. 
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Peters, No. 30, p. 33; B.-G., XXV. (little organ book), 





* Augener’s Edition, No. 9817. 





No. 41, p. 55. The only differences are that the B.-G, 
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has a signature of three flats, and in Peters the repeat 
mark occurs after the third beat, making a da cafo. 
No. 48, “ Wenn wir in héchsten Néthen sein” :— 


Ex, 354 . ww 
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Peters, No. 51, p. 55; B.-G., No. 43, p. 57. In the 
B.-G. the alto stave is used as before, and the graces are 
indicated by the Schleifer. The third beat of the bar 
given above is written as in extract No, 348. The slur 
connecting the two c’s in the last bar, middle stave, is 
wanting in the other copies. 

No. 49, “ Hilf Gott, dass mir’s gelinge” :— 


Ex, 355- 
aQ—_h 
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Peters, No. 29, p. 32; B.-G., No. 26, p. 36, with a 
signature of one flat. The only difference in the text 
occurs p. 1046, |, 3, b. 1, in the counterpoint, third beat, 


oe reads in Best and Peters as (a), and in the B.-G. 
as (6) :— 


a2 





In the B.-G. and Peters, the c in the second voice of 
the canon, p. 1047, ]. 2, b. 1, last beat, is marked sharp. 
No. 50, “ Der Tag, der ist so freudenreich ” :— 
E* 357- 
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Peters, No. 11, p. 13; B.-G., No. 7, p. 8, with alto 
stave as before. One trifling deviation only, but in- 
volving a different distribution of the parts. Page 1048, 
}. 3, b. 2, middle stave, first beat, reads in Best and 
Peters as (a), and in the B.-G. as (4) :— 


Ex, 358. 








(End of Volume XVII.) 
STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 








A FORGOTTEN MASTER OF MUSICK. 


IN an old manuscript volume in the British Museum (Add. 
M.S., 32,531) there are two tracts by a Mr. Prencourt, 
“which contain all his method of teaching to play from 
a thro base,” as we learn from some introductory remarks 
in the handwriting of the Hon. Roger North, Attorney- 
General to James II., and author of those quaint 
“Memoires of Musick” published in 1846, under the 
editorship of Dr. Rimbault. ' 

Now, in his “Introduction,” North tells us some- 
thing about this Mr. Prencourt—or Captain Prencourt as 
he is also styled—for whose name one may search in vain 
in dictionaries. ‘He hath left,” so we read, “no account 
of his country and cours of life but what may be 
gathered from his owne occasionall talk,” from which 
North concluded that he “ was of Saxony, and served in 





the court of that Elector as a page of honour, so he worded 
it” Prencourt appears to have been to Spain and the 
Indies, and to have spoken French, Spanish, and Latin 
readily. North assures us that “in the reigne of K. 
James 2, he (Prencourt) had the govérment of Bellamont 
Castle for Ireland, but when placed there, or by whom, 
I have not inquired.” : 

Then we read that “after James II. had caused his 
new chappell to be built, and the mall to be publickly 
used, care was to be had of the Musick.” In connection 
with this chapel building, the following from Evelyn’s 
Diary may be quoted here. 

“Oct. 15th (1685)—Ball at Court. Talked to king 
and queen about music. 18th——The king was now 
building all that range from east to west by the court and 
garden to the street, and making a new chapel for the 

ueen.” 
¥ And then a few pages later on— 

“Nov. 29th, I went to hear the music of the Italians 
in the new chapel, now first opened publicly at Whitehall 
for the Popish Service.” 

But the chapel needed a “ Maestro di Capella,* ” and 
North informs us that “the king was advised to send for 
this M. P.... t, which was done, and he came over 
and found the king at Hounslo.” Prencourt was 
expected to bring music with him, but he gave assurance 
that he needed none, for “ his Magazine of Music was in 
his Invention, and should answer any demands.” 
Indeed, the gentlemen of the chapel, who served uncer 
him, “ declared that he was the best and quickest com- 
poser that ever they knew, and that his excellency lay in 
the ecclesiastical style.” Prencourt found his place both 
honourable and profitable. He had five persons under 
him, who received a salary for writing (¢¢. copying) 
music, and “to make it appear they workt for their 
money he once shewed the king the books and papers of 
the chappell, that were growne to almost a cart-load.” 
He was, it appears, a very exact man himself “never 
omitting the least mark or signe;” and “held his 
secretarys, as he used also his scollars, to punctuall 
writing.” Prencourt, however, did not possess the art 
of “ making hay in the full sunshine,” and we learn that 
“when the Court broke up he was dropt, and soon came 
to want his art for providing necessarys of life.” He 
turned, however, his musical gifts to advantage, and “ crept 
into good familys, where he, his hors and dogg, had fire 
and warm quarters, and himself, many times, very good 
presents.” But he could not forget the past, or to quote 
North, “could not shake off greatness,” and this unfor- 
tunately, “rendered him and his family of Brutes, fastidi- 
ous, and, consequently, his-entertainment short lived.” 

Our author thus sums him up as a_ composer :— 
“ There is no doubt, but he was a most judicious Master 
of Music, but his knowledge had the advantage of his 
fancy, which made- him succeed better for the church 
than. in a theatre.” 

He appears to have been an excellent performer on the 
harpsichord, although “for gracing he could not com- 
mand the right hand trill with the 2 midle fingers.” 
But he liked to place his auditors out of view, and then 
“he would appear to have more hands and fingers than 
falls to any one man’s share, so great a bustle would he 
make, as he saw occasion.” He was more fortunate than 
some modern pianists, for he appears always to have 
“left his audience satisfyed and pleased.” 

Besides music, he had, it seems, many other accom- 





* In North’s ‘‘ Memoires of Musick,” ft. note, pp. 118-19, Godfrey Finger 
is said to have received the appointment of Chapel Master to King 
— II. in 1685. North mentions no other chapel master. Possibly 

rencourt was special'y engaged for the “ Popish Service ’’ at Whitehall. 
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plishments ; he could make instruments, cook, garden, 
“make faggots,” make or mend shoes, plow, or thresh 
corn, “and what not.” North thought him really an instru- 
ment maker, for he would work very well in refitting and 
tuning harpsichords and organs. Prencourt appeared to 
have “wrought formally upon those subjects,” and 
described the notes in the same manner as the German 
organ makers (z.c. B, H, cis, etc.), “though he arrogated 
it to his own invention.” 

Prencourt had a weakness “which, I think, is common 
to all professors of musick.” He could not bear to play 
any compositions except his own. He even spoke of 
Corelli as a “‘trifler” ; his conceit was, in fact, so great 
that “all the masters of his time derided and despised 
him.” On this, North remarks :—“ Whether anything I 
shall shew of him, will reconcile any to him or not, I dare 
not determine.” 

North proceeds to say something about the two tracts. 
The “ garb and livery of an author” notwithstanding, he 
finds the composition “thin,” and that too in spite of 
“chaptering, articling, firstling, and seconding, as if he 
had amassed together and digested the whole Materia 
Musica.” Our critic, however, admits that stripped of 
much useless matter, Prencourt’s rules “are judicious 
and usefull, and for serious earnest doe make good his 
undertaking.” With regard to the “garb and livery,” 
North makes the following ’cute comment :—“ The 
entrance to all sciences is pedantry, and not a little of it 
is to be allowed to music.” 

Prencourt is praised for his “compleat description of 
the simple and complex fingering upon the Harpsichord, 
which I think is not to be met with in print, or at least, 
not so perfect as wee find here.” And then again North 
is glad to find, not the “Gibberish” of “sincope or 
bindings, preparations and fetchings off, etc.,” but merely 
this : “a consonance is always to follow a dissonance.” 

It appears that the Reverend Dr. Covell had once 
urged him “ to give an account of air, as he had done for 
playing and composition,” but he met with no encourage- 
ment. Prencourt found “many persons desirous to be 
taught to play, especially the thro-base, as they call it,” 
and hence wrote the tracts in question, We have men- 
tioned the composer’s conceit which gained for him so 
bad an opinion among musicians, and we read how “he 
was full of boast, as that he could teach any oneina 
a month, and in six months to play as well as himself.” 
He taught by contract, or “as they call it, by the Great.” 
He took the money “and then left the learner under 
grievous disappointment.” North says : “It was for the 
sake of this trade that he wrote his rules so formally, for 
he was able to say to his contract scollars, that he had 
taught them, but it was their part to practis, and if they 
neglected that, how could he help it.” North regrets 
that Prencourt did not write a tract on “the airy part of 
composition” because as he could “ performe as he did so 
numerous, swift, and elegant,’ he might have left 
observations “that had bin beyond any wee yet know in 
print.” He will not even except “the operose work of 
Kirkerus, where little is good except the examples.” 
Readers who are acquainted with that learned but 
ponderous work, will relish this comment. “That which 
wee want,” says North, “is very short and plain rules 
explained by the understanding, and showing how music 
is derived from Nature.” 

Prencourt’s first essay bears the following title :— 

“Short, easy, and ptaine rules to learne in a few days 
the principles of Musick, and chiefly what relates to the 
use of the Espinette, Harpsicord, or Organ.” 

In describing the old gamut, 4, /a, mi, re, etc., the 
author refers to it as a “meer Jabrinth,” and “the only 





stumbling-block that has hindered abundance of people to 
learne this charming science.” . He describes the names 
and signs for different values of notes and clefs. In 
giving the values, the writer is certainly tedious, and 
North breaks in with a marginal note commencing thus :— 

“IT have had patience to goe over all this tautology in 
describing the characters of the notes and their value, 
the full substance of which is usually delivered in a short 
scheme thus.” Then follows the ordinary table of values. 
Yet he (North) recognizes the use of repetition in im- 
pressing anything upon the memory, and censures teachers 
of languages “ who deliver their Grammar, which ought 
to be explicit, in epitome or concise rules.” 

After discussing the various kinds of time, Prencourt 
makes the following remark :— 

“In matters of Musick no man can explain himself 
distinctly and clear enough, since there are so many in 
the world that pretend to know this science very well, 
and if a man should look into the bottom off it, he’d find 
a very small stock of this art. Therefore take notice of 
what follows and you'l never repent to have begun to 
learne.” On which North comments as follows :— 

“This excursion of our author gives me occasion to 
observe with him, that of all things of art, that are pro- 
posed to yong people in England, none meet with so 
few preparatorys as music! Letters are taught very 
yong; then languages and arithmetick, which is a branch 
of mathematiques, and all conversation at home and 
abroad help forward something.. But when music is to 
be learnt, it must come all, the very all of it, from the 
masters, of whom few have art enough to teach their own 
art. If it were once a custome for musick as letters, to 
be an early discipline of children, to be taught by parents 
or friends and servants at home, a wonderful proficiency 
should wee have!” 

Article 8 treats of “severall Marks or Signes that are 
used for Musick, and chiefly upon the espinett.” 

_ The following, on the subject of fingering, is interest- 
ing :— 

% Play also with a good Grace, and handsomely, which 
the following lines will show you how to doe. 

The second with the right hand. 

2ds. If you see a great many notes going upwards 
by degrees—that’s to say from second to second—then 
play them thus :— . 

Begin with the first finger, follow with the second 
and third finger, and chang allwais those two fingers.” 
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This fingering differs from that given by Purcell in his 
“Choice Collection of Lessons for the Harpsichord or 
Spinet.” Also the mode of indicating it; the 1 in the 
above examples stands for the first finger; Prencourt 
uses the old ‘‘ Ammerbach” sign (0) for the thumb. 

Our author gives the proper fingering for the various 
intervals, and it is somewhat amusing, in these days of 
advanced technique, to read that not only the octave, but 
also the seventh is “alwais played with the thumb and 
little finger,” 

For the-sake of completion we may as well add his 


fingering for ascending and descending notes in the left 
1and ;—~ 
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In speaking of ornaments Prencourt notices the **, and 
describes it as a shake, thus :— 


ee Sea ee 
SSS SS 





He adds :— 
“They also put two little strokes over the note when a 
shake must be made.” 
4 


——— 
And again :— 


“This mark ~ I call an_undershake, for that movement 

is to be made.” 

~~ Pele coc | 
The fore-fall and back-fall are explained as in Purcell’s 
table. 

And now a word or two about ‘The Treatis of the 
continued or thro-base.” nee 

North, in a marginal no‘e, reminds us that with the 
bass prescribed, composition can only be taught in a 
limited way; yet Fe, however, says :—‘ The skill which 
is here held forth isan admirable preparatory to the other 
more comprehensive skill of composing the whole musick.” 
Ard with regard to playing from a thro-base, he speaks 
of the “ much management in the manner of play, some- 
times striking only the accords, sometimes arpeggiando, 
sometimes touching the air, and perpetually observing 
the emphatik places, to fill, forbear, or adorne, with a 
just favour.” 

Prencourt bids the scholar have an especial care that 
he “don’t make 2 fifths one after another,’ on which 
Ncrth makes a long comment, and with regard to 
the reason assigned by some teachers for the prohibition 
of consecutive octaves or fifths—viz. that as they are so 
luscious and sweet, they must be tempered with thirds 
and sixths, to prevent cloying, as sweet meats must have 
sour sauce, remarks that “few more impertinent have bin 
met with.” And then he adds :—“ The true reason as to 
nttls, is that being the very consonance that composeth 
the iull accord (for thirds goe to sixths), where the fifth 
sour.ds, a full key-note is declared. And then a continuall 
succession of fifths, is a continuall chang of the key, as 
will fully appear when wee come to treat the subject, and 
this « hang of the key is in that manner absurd, and often 
besices the designe, for that must intend, if at all, to 
chang the key in a manner proper and regulated.” 

Then the author of the treatise says :— 

“That you may comprehend easily what I have sayd, 
I'll give you examples tor those 4 ways. 1, the bad way, 
and then I'll shew you how it can be avoided, and beleev 
me. if you practis this well you have overcome the greatest 
difficu:ty of the thro base, for it is an unpardonable fault 
to make 2 fifths one after another.” 

‘The “ perfect close” will form a fitting subject to wind- 
up our brief account of these two interesting treatises. 








“ Moreover,” says Prencourt, “it is to be observed that 
for forming a close you must always use a sharp third.” 
North adds, “ Our masters have raised this rule, viz. that 
if an upper part sinkes a note and riseth again it is to 
be an halt note.” Both these remarks might easily lead 
to long comment, but for the present we take our leave 
of the clever captain and his critic and eta: % 

» 5. 





LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE most eminent of our male choral Unions—we mean the 
‘* Lehrer-Gesang Verein” ; conductor, Capellmeister Hans Sitt 
—was unfortunate in its weather, which was extremely unfavour- 
able, for both singers and audience were twice driven from the 
garden into the house by heavy rain, and twice driven back to 
the garden by the insupportable heat of the rooms! The best 
item on the programme was undoubtedly Schubert’s glorious 
‘* Nachtgesang im Walde,” for male choir with horm accompani- 
ment. Edwin Schultz’s ‘‘ Waldesrauschen ” could not gain great 
favour in comparison, nor, upon the whole, did many of the 
part-songs chosen. Berger’s ‘*Sommernacht” and Kremer’s 
‘*Wie die Briinnlein rauschen” cannot pretend to anything 
more than mediocrity. ‘‘ Wirthstéchterchen”? by Gustav 
Schreck, the esteemed cantor of St. Thomas’s, is a charming 
humorous song, while Hegar’s choius, ‘‘ Rudolf von Warden- 
berg,” induces the reflection that the composer.takes pride 
in appearing strange and eccentric. Notwithstanding, the 
singers mastered fairly well this conglomeration of difficult 
modulations. The instrumental items were entrusted to the 
military band, under Herr Musikdirector Walther, and, with 
the exception of the Oderon overture, consisted exclusively of 
compositions belonging to the so-called ‘‘ garden music ”—a 
‘genre which cannot aspire-to notice in this paper. 

The concert of the Singerbund Teutonia (consisting of 300 
members, and conducted by the Musikdirector Wohlgemuth) 
introduced the highly interesting ‘‘ Hymnus an die Tonkunst,” 
by Rheinberger, a composer too little cultivated nowadays, 
probably because his style is not sufficiently sensational for the 
bad taste which now reigns in so many circles. The selection 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Festgesang an die Kunstler” was also highly 
laudable, and both numbers were worthily executed. Also 
acceptable, but of less eminence, were Nesslet’s ‘‘ Abschied hat 
der Tag genommen,” Wohlgemuth’s ‘‘ Schwabische Klage,” 
Franz Mair’s ‘* Wie die Kos’ im wilden Wald,” Edwin 
Schultz’s ‘‘ Waldesrauschen,” and Kremser’s ‘Im deutschen 
Geist und Herzen sind wir eins.” The instrumental works, 
Ruy Blas overture by Mendelssohn, and Serenade in D minor, 
for string orchestra with violoncello odd/igato, were welcome 
additions. Herr Stegmann excelled on the harp, in a very 
trivial Fantasia by Thomas, and Frl. Frieda Pfost sang well 
some Lieder by Grieg, Tosti, and Meyer-Helmund. 

Thomas Koschat has given, with his essemble party, some 
well-attended concerts, he having become very popular in 
Germany by his ‘‘ Karnthner Weisen,” ‘‘ Am Worther See,” 
etc. But the performances cannot lay claim to artistic 
eminence, and for that reason cannot expect serious criticism. 
More worthy of mention was a performance given by the Welt- 
licher Oratorien Verein, under Herr Felix Hoffmann. A 
theatrical performance given by this Verein on the 14th of 
July, at which Reinecke’s vaudeville Zin Abenteuer Handels 
was heard, had a full house. This work was first produced 
twenty years ago, at the Leipzig Stadt-theater, and after running 
at about thirty theatres, has been taken up by amateur com- 
panies. We are inclined to think that the composer intended 
it rather for a room than for a large stage, as the subject is 
simple and free from sensational incidents. On this occasion 
also the play achieved a great success, much app!ause being 
accorded to the vocalists, while the composer was called for 
several times, and presented with a laurel wreath. As regards 
the dramatis persona, Frau Emmy Czeroy merited the principal 
honours, as ‘* Kathleen”; she sang delightfully, and displayed 
a beautiful voice. The part of the ‘* Harmonious Blacksmith” 
was interpreted by Herr Felix Hoffmann, who filled the ré/e 
with simplicity and great feeling, so that the duet between 
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these two, ‘' Meine Mutter hat’s gewollt,” made a touching 
impression, The comic part of ‘John Blimber” was given 
effect to by Herr Carl Reichmann, while Frau Cacilie Teutzsch, 
who represented the hostess of the ‘* Horse-Shoe,” was some- 
what deficient inhumour. Ilerr Josef Einschlag, as ‘‘ Charlie,” 
sang with good style, but was not sure enough of his part. The 
other soloists and the chorus, as well as Herr Arndt as ‘“*Han- 
del” (a spoken part), did their parts well, so that the composer 
must have been agreeably impressed by. the performance. A 
short conceit preceded the theatrical performance, consisting of 
choruses by Reinecke and Mendelssohn, duet from // 7rovaéore, 
Lieder by Taubert and Brahms, and quartet in Canon from 
Fidelio, and was also a success. 








° 
OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


No apology is needed for once more offering our readers 
a pianoforte piece by Mr. Arnold Krug. The two trifles 
from his pen which, it will be remembered, we gave in 
April last, were essentially chz/dren’s music—both easy to 
understand and easy to play. But Op. 58 (“ Graziosa ”), 
from which the present extract is taken, is of a different 
type, in feeling and in technique considerably more 
advanced. And although all the ten pieces which com- 
pose this Opus are short, they are not “sketchy,” but 
rather highly-finished little miniatures which require 
really artistic playing. These offer considerable variety, 
from the tender, almost pathetic, “ Song without Words,” 
No. 1, Book 1, to the quaint and spirited “ Norwegian,” 
last but one in the second book, or the restless “ Impa- 
tience” which forms “Our Music Pages.” Like the 
other pieces in Op. 58, the last-named requires delicacy 
of touch and a sympathetic entering into the prevailing 
mood to do it justice, and it will be found that if played 
very lightly and quickly, it gives an admirable impression 
of someone quivering with impatience, breathless, “ on 
tenterhooks.” 








Reviews of Hew Music and Pew 
Evitions, 


—>— 


Symphonies by W. A. Mozart. Arranged for pianoforte 
solo by MAX PAUER. No. 11 in B flat major. 
(Edition No. 8260/; net 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

AFTER playirg through Mr. Max Pauer’s new arrange- 
ment of this symphony for pianoforte solo, one feels not 
only satisfied that the most judicious care has been 
exercised in giving a faithful transcription of the work, 
but one is also impressed by the cleverness of the many 
devices employed to ensure the cffective rendering of 
orchestral passages on the pianoforte. It must not be 
imagined that Mr. Pauer resorts to the familiar expedient 
of filling out with additional notes, a method which would 
in this case deprive the work of its simple purity of style ; 
on the contrary, not a single uverweighted passage is to 
be found anywhere, and yet the effect is always full and 
complete. The manner in which the various parts are 
distributed between the two hands enables the player to 
render the different movements with taste and facility. 


Barcarolle from the Concerto in ¥ minor for the Piano- 
forte. By W. STERNDALE KENNETT. Op. 19. 
London: Augener & Co. 

A NEW edition of the favourite Barcarolle from Sterndale 

Bennett’s fourth p‘anoforte concerto in F claims the 

attention of pianists by reason of its being newly phrased, 

and amply fingered. We notice also that the use of the 


pedal is marked throughout, and other indications tending 
to a correct style of performance are given. It is a very 
useful edition for student -and amateur alike, clearly 
printed on superior paper, and may be used for perform- 
ance with or without orchestral accompaniment. 


Par F. KIRCHNER, 
Op. 656. No, 1, Valse mignonne; 2, Air de chasse 
( unting song). London: Augener & Co, 
Two short pianoforte pieces by Kirchner, in a light and 
easy style, call for a few words in passing. Kirchner’s 
hunting music is always successful, principally on account 
of its well-defined rhythm and lively character, and there 
is no reason why the Va/se mignenne in A minor should 
not “catch on” as readily. They are certain of a favour- 
able reception wherever easy and tuneful pieces are in 
requisition. 
The Complete Marches for Pianoforte Solo. By SCOTSON 
CLaRK. Vol. I. Twelve original marches. (Edition 
No. 8089a,, net 3s.) London: Augener & Co. 
THIS volume contains a collection of twelve marches by 
Scotson Clark, suitable for performance on various occa- 
sions when a bright or melodious composition is required. 
First in order comes the popular M/arche aux Flambeaux ; 
2, Marche de Minuit; 3, Marche des Fantimes; 4, 
Marche des Girondins; 5, Marche des Jacobins; 6, 
Military March ; 7, Petite Marche; 8, Grand Commemo- 
vation March; 9, Festal March; 10, Inauguration 
March; 11, Pilgrims March; 12, Procession March. 
There is no funeral or solemn march amongst the number, 
but then not every composer will attempt anything’ so 
serious. Strange to say, the composer has also omitted 
to write a wedding march, the style of piece in which he 
was quite at his ease. 

All the twelve marches are light and easy pieces, of a 
character which has made them easily understood and 
appreciated, even by those who have made no special 
study of music. 


Four Sketches for the Pianoforte. By H. WILLEMSEN. 
Op. 37. No. 1, Interrogation (Frage) ; 2, The Mill; 
3. Romance ; 4, March. London: Augener & Co. 
ALTHOUGH the composer cannot claim to have produced 
anything either novel or striking in these four short pieces, 
it must be granted that they are well written, and do 
deserve favourable notice. Many will doubtless enjoy 
the spirit of the March No. 4, which is written in 3 rhythm 
with capital effect. There is plenty of life in this, the 
longest and perhaps the most important piece of the four. 
No. 1 is graceful, No. 2 is merry, No. 3 is expressive, 
and all four belong to the modern school of composition. 


Deux bluettes pour piano seul. 


Classica: Violoncello Music. By celebrated masters ot 
the 17th and 18th centuries, arranged for Violon- 
cello with Pianoforte accompaniment. By CARL 
SCHROEDER. PIANELLI. Sonata II. in F major. 
-_— No. 5518; net 1s) London: Augener & 

0. 


THE sonata in F major by Pianelli is another valuable 
example of the old Italian school ; one well worthy of 
being included in this modern edition of classical violon- 
cello music. The three movements are marked a//egro, 
and are all in F major, the composer depending therefore 
mainly on the change of rhythm to impart variety to his 
work. The lively character of the last movement§will 
make it acceptable to all hearers, but its chief value lies 
in the qualities it possesses as a work for study. It seems 
evident, judging from the extremely careful manner in 
which the editor has revised, fingered, and arranged the 





sonata, that he has himself great faith in the educational 
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tendency of these compositions : and where shall we find 
a more competent judge ? 


Three Marches for Pianoforte Duet. By E. PAUER. 
Op. 64. (Edition No. 8593, net 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

WE find in these three marches for pianoforte duet 

characteristic subjects and treatment, brilliant harmoniza- 

tion and effective modulations. The Festival March is 
grand in its effect, raising the emotions to a degree of 
enthusiasm such as is experienced in listening to the 

Schubert marches. The second of the set is a Funeral 

March, with lugubrious and pathetic themes in the key 

of C minor, contrasted with a melodious subject in the 

tonic major. The last is a Quick-step in § rhythm 

opening with four measures of a trumpet subject. A 

more spirited composition, or one more peculiarly marked 

in its military character, could not be desired. It would 
enliven the dullest hour of the day, or put “life and 
mettle” in the step of a regiment. 


Morceaux Favoris pour Violoncelle avec accompagnement 

du Piano. Par W.H.SQuIRE. Chansonette. O 

22. Tarantelle. Op.23. London: Augener & Co. 
THESE two pretty pieces for violoncello and pianoforte 
are constructed on simple lines out of light material. 
Being probably intended chiefly for teaching purposes, 
they will be found more interesting by the pupil than the 
master, especially by those pupils who are in an early 
stage of progress. ; 








@peras and Conrerts. 


—_o——_ 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Mr. ROBERT NEWMAN, whose successful series of promenade 
concerts at Queen’s Hall last year has inspired lovers of music 
with great confidence, commenced his new concerts on Saturday, 
August 29th. He has engaged some excellent vocalists—Madame 
Fanny Moody, Madame Duma, Madame Clara Samuell, Miss 
Evangeline Florence, Miss Maggie Davies, Madame Belle Cole, 
Miss Ada Crossley, and Miss McDougall ; Messrs, Lloyd Chandos, 
Herbert Grover, Brozel, Hirwen Jones, Santley, Watkin Mills, 
Peterkin, Andrew Black, Charles Manners, Ludwig, and others. 
Mr. Henry J. Wood, as before, is the conductor, and Mr. Arthur 
Payne principal violin. As on the last occasion, the selections of 
music include symphonies of the great masters, overtures, operatic 
selections, and there are also some novelties. Considering the 
vast improvement upon the old style of promenade concerts, 
everybody must wish Mr. Robert Newman success. 





MADAME PATTI’S CHARITY CONCERT, 
MapAME Patt1’s concert in aid of Welsh charities will be given 
this year at Cardiff, and will take place on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 15th. She has on previous occasions appeared at Swan- 
sea, Neath, or Brecon. Although the popular prima donna 
will only sing familiar works, the Cardiff people intend to make 
her visit a festival occasion, and we hear of illuminations, street 
decorations, fireworks, etc., to celebrate the coming of the 
Queen of Song. 


SIR A. C. MACKENZIE’S NEW OPERA. 

THE principal of the Royal Academy of Music has been employ- 
ing a portion of his holiday to complete a new comic opera 
which he has had on hand for some time. The libretto is by 
Messrs. F. C. Burnand and R. C, Lehmann, and it is said that 
some time during the autumn we shall hear the work. A new 
opera by so able a musician as Sir A. C. Mackenzie will be 
welcome. It will be produced in London, 





M. COLONNE’S ORCHESTRA. 
THE talented French conductor will give the first concert of his 
series at Queen’s Hall on October 12th, and several others will 
follow at brief intervals. French music will be the chief feature, 
but M. Colonne has been requested to perform some works of 
Tschaikowsky, whose music is becoming popular in this country. 
On leaving London M. Colonne goes to Holland, and thence to 
Berlin, where he proposes to play a number of Wagner selections. 


CARL ROSA COMPANY. 

SHOULD the Carl Rosa company succeed in arranging for a 
brief season at Drury Lane Theatre, they will perform several 
Wagnerian operas, among them the Meis/ersinger, which has 
been given in English with success in the provinces. The tour 
commegced at Dublin on the 17th ult., after very exhaustive 
rehearsals at Covent Garden, The company is fully prepared for 
the Drury Lane campaign if the theatre can be obtained. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
A WHIMSICAL opera has been produced at the Savoy Theatre, 
under the title of Weather or No. There are two figures re- 
sembling those in the Swiss toy, and the humour consists in the 
first meeting of the couple, who, owing to changes of weather, 
have hitherto only caught occasional glimpses of each other. It 








p. is but a slight subject for a libretto, but Messrs. Adrian Ross 


and W. Beach have made it amusing. Mr. Bertram L. Selby is 
one of those composers who, without writing anything we can 
actually condemn, fail at the same time to senduse anything 
novel or striking. Miss Emmie Owen and Mr. Scott Russell 
represent the characters, and make themselves as much like 
wooden dolls as they can. Zhe Mikado is going briskly at 
the Savoy, and being one of the best of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, it fills the theatre nightly. Offenbach’s Grand Duchess 
is promised shortly. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

Miss MARIg BreMa is engaged to appear at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, for twelve performances. She will be seen 
in Aida, Orféo, Lohengrin, and other important works, —Dr, 
Messchaert, the Dutch basso, is to appear at the Bach festival 
under the auspices of the Bach Choir, at Queen’s Hall. Dr. 
Messchaert has a remarkable voice, two octaves in compass, 
and his method of singing is said to resemble that of Lablache. 
He is equally at home in serious or florid music.—Some diffi- 
culties have arisen respecting the proposed memorial to the late 
Sir Augustus Harris, owing to several members of the com- 
mittee advocating a statue, while others suggest that the entire 
proceeds be devoted to charity. The Prince of Wales has sub- 
scribed £21 towards the fund —After a busy season, musical 
matters came to a complete standstill in August, so far as con- 
certs were concerned, but the interval of musical silence will be 
a brief one, and by next month we shall be in full swing, a 
number of concerts, and some of them important ones, being 
already announced.—-The revival of Cyméeline at the Lyceum 
will be accompanied with incidental music composed by Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke at the request of Sir Henry Irving. Some of 
the music is likely to prove very effective-—September 17th is 
announced for the reopening of the Lyceum.—Covent Garden 
Opera House had a narrow escape from destruction by fire 
which broke out in the Floral Hall, formerly used for concerts. 
—A new theatre at Peckham Rye will, it is said, be occasionally 
devoted to operatic performances.—Several new musical pieces 
are being tried. One at the Avenue is called Afon’e Carlo. 
Another is going into the provinces under the title of Black and 
White. A third is called Zoledo, in which dancing will be a 
prominent feature, Madame Katti Lanner having had the 
arrangement of the ballet department. M. Leonard Gautier is 
the composer. 








Musical Potes, 


ALTHOUGH the Grand Opéra of Paris does not close its 
doors during August, the directors and many of the chief 
artists take their holidays at that time, so that there is 
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nothing of importance to tell as to the doings there. It 
appears to be understood that a grand revival of Don 
Juan will be the first important feature of the new season. 

M. CARVALHO, the manager of the Opéra Comique, 
has been taking a holiday at Contréxeville ; and, as he 
also intends to produce Don /uan, he will take a trip to 
Munich to see what he thinks of the perfopmance there. 
We incline to suspect that the Dox will hardly bear so 
much resuscitation. Massenet’s Cendrilion is really to 
be produced at the Opéra Comique, and the sketches for 
the scenery have already been made and approved. An 
announcement, very surprising but apparently quite 
authentic, is made that M. Lassalle, the famous baritone, 
who retired from the stage about two years ago, will 
return to M. Carvalho’s theatre to play the part of the 
Dutchman in Wagner's opera. English opera-goers will 
remember that be played the part at Covent Garden in 
1893, with Mme. Albani as Senta—a fact of which most 
of the French critics appear to be entirely ignorant. The 
reopening of the Opéra Comique has had to be postponed 
till September 1 5th, as it is found that more reconstruction 
is required than was anticipated. 

THE building of the new Opéra Comique is at last 
being pushed forward with some energy—it is said, in 
order that the theatre may really be opened in time for 
the Exhibition of 1900. One would hardly have supposed 
that it need take three years and a half to build a theatre: 
the late Baron Haussmann would have rebuilt half Paris 
in that time. 

MIss SYBIL SANDERSON will sing at the Vienna Opera 
House during next season. Mlle. Van Zandt is singing at 
Mont Dore, and later on will fulfil an engagement at 
Monte Carlo. 

THE action brought by the heirs of the late Victor 
Wilder against Mme. Wagner, to forbid the use of any 
other translation than that made by Wilder, at perform- 
ances of Wagner’s works in France, has been decided in 
Mme. Wagner’s favour, and she will now be at liberty to 
insist on the use of the version by M. Ernst, which she 
prefers. But the decision presses very hardly on the 
family of Wilder, who was a devoted Wagnerite, and 
who fondly hoped that in this copyright he was bequeath- 
ing to his children a possession which would guarantee 
them against want. The judgment makes it entirely 
worthless, 

THE name of M. Saint-Saéns’ new ballet, which is to 
be given at Brussels in November, and which has hitherto 
been spoken of as A/iboron, or Les Filles d’ Arles, is now 
finally declared to be Javotte. It has three tableaux, and 
will take about an hour in performance. 

MLLE. AuGuSTA HOLMbS, undeterred by the failure 
of her opera, is writing another stage work, a /¢erie- 
lyrique in three acts, entitled Za Belle Roncerose. The 
lady writes her own libretto. 

THE concerts of M. Lamoureux will begin on October 
11th with a popular concert, not included in the subscrip- 
tion, which will be repeated on the following Sunday, the 
series of subscription concerts beginning on October 25th. 

To show that August has not always been—musically 
—such a dull month as it is nowadays, M. Pougin, in 
the Ménestrel for August 16th, gives a calendar s’ owing 
some musical event of importance in past years for every 
day of the month except the 11th. (Can any of our 
readers fill up this blank?) His events are almost: ex- 
clusively events in Paris or Italy, but if he had extended 
his search to England and Germany, he would have 
found that August has been, on the whole, a month rather 
fertile in the production of great works. He might have 
added to his list, Wagner’s Steg/ried and Gotterdam- 
merung, Liszt’s S. Elizabeth and Graner Messe, Gounod’s 





ee and Mors et Vita, Tinel’s Franciscus, 
Dvotak’s Spectre’s Bride, Gade’s Zion and. Psyche, and 
half a dozen or more important works by English com- 
posers—John Barnett, Sterndale Bennett, Cowen, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, etc. 

THE remarkable sensation produced by Miss Marie 
Brema at the Bayreuth Festspiele has led to her engage- 
ment at the Théatre de la lecnnate of Brussels, where 
she will probably appear in January next, or perhaps 
earlier. There is a little difficulty as to the parts in 
which she will appear, since none of the four parts of the 
Nibelungs’ Ring are at present in the répertoire of the 
theatre ; and as the managers are pledged to produce M. 
d’Indy’s Fervaail, they cannot well turn aside to prepare 
a Wagner drama till Aervaa/ has been given. No doubt 
Miss Brema can play many other parts—such as Am- 
neris, Ortrud, etc.—but unless the Bruxellois can see her 
as Fricka or Briinnhilde, or in some such part, they will 
not see her as she was seen at Bayreuth. 

M. EDGAR TINEL has been appointed to succeed the 
late Hubert Ferd. Kufferath as Professor of Counterpoint 
and Fugue at the Conservatoire of Brussels. 

OPERATIC affairs have not been livelier at Berlin than 
at Paris during the past month. The Royal Opera 
House, properly so called, is closed for the holidays ; but 
performances are given at the theatre formerly known as 
Kroll’s, now rechristened the New Royal Opera Theatre. 
The performances attract but little notice, except when 
the popular baritone, D’Andrade, sings ; and the only 
novelty has been a ballet, Zhe Rose of Shiraz, music by 
Richard Ejilenberg, which owed a certain degree of 
success to its sumptuous mounting. When the new 
season begins at the premier Opera House, Berlioz’s 
Benvenuto Cellini, newly put on the stage, will be given 
—to be followed in November by the interesting, but 
immensely difficult, work of Max Schillings, /ngwelde. 
This is an unusually enterprising programme for the 
Berlin Opera, and we await the result with some curiosity. 
Some operatic performances are being given at the Flora- 
Etablissement at Charlottenburg, but they only call for 
notice because, on July 18th, one of H. Zéllner’s new 
twin-operas, Der Ueberfall, was produced for the first 
time in Berlin, and on the whole sufficiently well to 
obtain a favourable reception. 

Now that the Bayreuth performances of the Ring 
are over, we fear it must be confessed that the general 
opinion is that they were good, but not exactly as good 
as it was hoped and expscted that they would be. The 
absence of the master mind that directed everything, and 
harmonized all the conflicting elements in 1876, was 
severely felt, and it must be confessed that few of the 
younger artists rose to the level of their predecessors. 
This is strikingly shown by the universal admission of 
the superiority of Herr Vogl, the only one of the veterans 
of ’76 who retained his former part (Loge). But neither 
Lilli Lehmann nor Frau Gulbranson rose to the level of 
Materna, Perron is not to be named with Betz, nor 
Gerhauser with Niemann. Thetwo most successful ot the 
newcomers were Miss Marie Brema as Fricka, and Frau 
Schumann-Heink as Erda and Waltraute. Along with 
them should be mentioned Herr Friedrichs (Alberich), 
Burgstaller, the new Siegfried, and a very promising one, 
and Breuer, whose rendering of the part of the dwarf 
Mime had much merit. The Sieglinde of Frau Sucher 
was also, of course, admirable. On all hands the 
orchestra is admitted to have been superb, and whether 
under Richter or Mottl, the playing was incomparable. 
The great failure to reach the standard of 1876 seems to 
have been in a department where we should not have 
expected it—in the stage management, in the disposition 
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of the personages, and the character of the grouping; to 
-which must be. added, in many cases, a singularly in- 
‘artistic ‘and- inappropriate style.of costume. All these 
shortcomings. are so clearly pointed out, and- so. severely 
censured in the German papers most friendly to Bayreuth, 
that we may hope they will be corrected next year, if the 
report should prove true that the performances are to be 
repeated in 1897. As to the audiences, the theatre is 
said to have been full at every cycle, but the foreign 
element has largely predominated over the native ; the 
French contingent has been remarkably large ; England 
was poorly represented at the earlier cycles, but was well 
to the fore at the later ones. America has been pro- 
minent, as usual, and the other European nations have 
sent an increased number of visitors. 

THOSE who cultivate a taste for Wagner-statistics are 
informed that the Alig. Mustk-Zeitung is publishing, in its 
numbers from July 17th to August 28th, a calendar show- 
ing for every year from 1842 to 1896 a list of the places 
where each one of Wagner's works was given for the first 
time. . It is a very striking record, whether we regard it 
as showing the march of progress or of decay. 

__ OUR hope that the approaching Schubert Exhibition at 
Vienna might be the means: of bringing to light some 
unknown works of the composer bids fair to be realized. 
It. is announced that three unknown songs have been 
discovered in an album belonging to a Frau Mayrhofer, 
a granddaughter of Schubert’s friend and collaborator. 
The album in question will be shown at the Exhibition, 
and, if pronounced genuine, the songs will doubtless be 
immediately published. 

HERR HUMPERDINCK, the talented (and fortunate) 
composer of Hiinsel und Gretel, has purchased the 
“Schlisschen,” at Boppard on the Rhine, formerly the 
residence of the Prince of Waldeck. Mozart also formerly 
lived in the houses of princes, but he never bought them. 
Humperdinck’s new work, Die Kéonigskinder, is to be 
given at Munich during the next season, but if it be, as is 
reported, only music to accompany a play, it would be 
well not to expect much. 

FRAU ELLEN GULBRANSON, the Scandinavian soprano 
who has been playing the part of Briinnhilde at Bayreuth, 
will tour through Germany from October to December, 
appearing either on the stage or at concerts. 

RICHARD STRAUSS’ new symphonic composition with 
the strange title “ Also sprach Zarathustra” (So spake 
Zoroaster) is to be played for the first time at one of the 
Museum Concerts at Frankfort on November 27th, and 
again at Cologne at a Giirzenich Concert on December 
Ist. A new set of songs is also on the point of publica- 
tion. Strauss has been invited to conduct concerts in 
December at Brussels and Liége, the programmes to 
consist entirely of works of his own composition. 

THE report of the Hofoper at Vienna for the season 
1895-6 shows a list of 61 operas performed and 21 ballets. 
Of the operas, four were new, Massenet’s Navarraise, 
Kienzl’s  Evangelimann, Kauders’ Walther von der 

Vogelweide, and Goldmark’s Heimchen am Herd. The 
works most often performed were Hiénse/ u. Gretel 
(29 times), Cavalleria Rusticana (15 times), Der Evan- 
gelimann (14), Faust (14), Pagliacci (12), and Cricket on 
the Hearth, produced March: 21st, 10 times. During the 
holidays an unusual amount of restoration and decoration 
has been carried out, and it is believed that when the 
theatre is reopened for the new season, it will look 
almost as fresh and brilliant as at the first opening in 
1869. For novelties there are to be Smetana’s Verkaufte 
Braut (but surely this is not a novelty at Vienna), 
Messager’s new work Le Chevalier a’Harmenthal (the 
German title is not yet announced), and Leoncavallo’s 





Chatterton. At. the. minor theatres, new works by 
-Millécker, Johann. Strauss,-Carl Weinberger, and. Eugen 
von: Taund are expected. - 


_. THE fifth Deutsches Sangerbundesfest took place at 


“Stuttgart on the first. three days of August. This is one 


of those stupendous vocal festivals of which Germany has 
a monopoly, A hall was erected for the occasion big 
enough to contain 9,000 to 10,000 singers on the platform 
and an.audience of 13,000 persons; and.we read that at 
the two conceris given, the hall was filled to the very last 
place. There was also a grand procession in which 
nearly 14,000 singers, carrying from six to seven hundred 
flags and banners, took part, and of course. a grand 
festival banquet. After this, it sounds rather an anti- 
climax to read that the works performed were choruses 
by Kremser, Becker, Meyer-Olbersleben, Abt, etc., with 
one or two by Beethoven and Schubert. 

GOLDMARK’S Cricket has been gremeeat at Carlsbad, 
& place where the audience is of a decidedly international 
character, and its favourable reception is therefore a more 
significant tribute to the attractiveness of the work than 
its success in other towns, The composer is said to be 
at work on a new opera, the subject of which is as yet a 
secret. 

IT was to be expected, when Wagner set the example 
of a four-night opera, that someone else would write one 
to take five nights ; and accordingly we read that Herr 
August Bungert has completed a—sexology (may we 
say ?). This portentous work is entitled Homerische Welt 
(Homer's World), and takes six evenings to perform in 
its entirety. But Herr Bungert is as merciful as he is 
long, and he has considerately arranged his work so that 
each of the six plays may be performed separately. As 
we understand it, the Iliad occupies two evenings, and 
the Odyssey four, and the third of these four parts, 7/e 
Return of Odysseus, is to be given at Dresden in the 
course of the autumn. 

THE opera MMatlaswintha, by the eminent pianist and 
composer Xaver Scharwenka, is in preparation at 
Weimar, and will probably be produced early in October. 
Herr Scharwenka, who now resides in New York, where 
he presides over a popular musie-school, has come over 
to superintend the rehearsals. 

WE can only find one new opera produced during the 
Jast month: this is a work called Réscatto, by Outo 
Gotze, Capellmeister at Essen, produced at that town on 
July 13th, with apparently fair success. An opera en- 
titled Zinnober, described as a humorous-fantastic opera, 
by Sigismund v. Hausegger, will be given shortly at 
Munich, 

THE celebration of the seventieth birthday of Julius 
Stockhausen at Frankfort, on July 22nd, was an event of 
some importance. A purse of 50,000 marks (£2,500) was 
presented to the septuagenarian teacher by his attached 
and grateful pupils, and at a matinée arranged in his 
honour, a Festgesang written by Paul Heyse and com- 
posed by Max Bruch, was performed. 

THERE is a tenor in the chorus of the Weimar theatre 
who has just celebrated his eightieth birthday, and who 
has sung there ever since 1855. This octogenarian 
vocalist is Anton Lux, and he has just received a silver 
medal of the Order of Merit from the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. 

IT is proposed to erect a monument to Liszt at Weimar, 
where indeed something of the kind does seem to be 
called for. But the application to the Wagner societies 
to assist is surely rather premature, as they have not yet 
aa able to procure this honour for their own special 

ero. 

THE monument to Franz v. Suppé at Vienna will 
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shortly be unveiled: it is the work of the sculptor 


Richard Tautenhayn. Suppé only died in May last year, 
while Liszt and Wagner died ten and thirteen years 
ago; but then they only wrote Lohengrin and the Faust- 
Symphony, not Fatinitza and Boccaccio. _ 
IT is reported that Signor Sonzogno has made over his 
contract as manager of the Scala Theatre at. Milan to 
two persons who are practically agents of Messrs. 


Ricordi, the well-known publishers. But Sonzogno will 
catry on his own International Lyric Theatre, so that ‘it’ 


would. seem he is convinced of the advantage of having a 
competitor. 

The municipality of Genoa has agreed to raise the 
annual subvention to the Carlo Felice Theatre from 
60,000 to 80,0c0 lire, provided the managers give a pro- 
portionately improved season. Perhaps this is a first 
sign that a turn is at hand in operatic affairs which have 
lately been in a very depressed state in Italy. 

The Signale quotes from the Corriere di Napoli the 
following particulars as to forthcoming works by the 
composers of Young Italy. Mascagni is said to be 
engaged on a work which has a Japanese story for its 
subject, but according to another account, his new work 
is called /ride, and the composer is part-author of the 
libretto. Puccini is finishing his Zosca, Leoncavallo is 
busy with his Bohkéme, and Franchetti is trying his 
hand at a comic opera founded on Moliére’s “ M. de 
Pourceaugnac.” Of course, we are also told that Verdi is 
putting the finishing touches to his Ki#g Lear, a matter 
of which we feel quite sure the Italian writer knows as 
little as we do, and we strongly suspect his statements 
about Mascagni are not much more reliable, 

IT is no joke to be a runaway zmpresario in Italy—if 
you are caught. Sig*. Stolazmann, who began operatic 
seasons at the Argentina Theatre of Rome and the San 
Carlo at Naples, and who left her companies entirely 
destitute, has been sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
in contumaciam :; an expression which we take to mean 
that the lady will be imprisoned—when they catch her. 

A MONUMENT to the famous violinist Tartini, consist- 
ing of a bronze statue by Dal Zotto, an Italian sculptor, 
has been erected at Pirano in Istria, where he was born 
in 1692. . 

A VERY singular instance of generosity is recorded of 
an Italian librettist, Arturo Franci, who, having gained a 
pr'ze of 1,000 lire offered by a Viennese theatrical director 
for the best libretto of a one-act Italian opera, proceeded 
to invite all his unsuccessful rivals to a banquet. As 
there were 193 of them, there is probably not much left 
of the prize money. 

THE Wagner cycles at Pesth have been a total failure. 
It was obvious from the first that the works had been 
hastily prepared and inadequately mounted, and when 
the popular tenor Herr Broulik was unable to sing in 
the Rheingold, in the second cycle, and was promptly 
dismissed for his failure to appear, the whole scheme 
collapsed. Popular opinion takes the tenor’s part, and 
the manager is now trying to conciliate the public by 
announcing a series of performances of the most popular 
Hungarian operas. 

A NEW Polish opera, Gop/ana, by Ladislas Zelenski, a 
composer of considerable reputation in Poland, has just 
been produced at Cracow with great success ; perhaps, 
in consequence of the adoption of a practice which appears 
to be coming into fashione—viz. the incorporation in the 
work of popular national melodies. 

AN opera house has just been built and inaugurated at 
Cettinje, the capital of Montenegro ; but as the little 
State has not yet produced any operatic composers or 
vocalists, their place is for the present supplied by a 





Russian company. The theatre.is provided with 24 /oges 
and holds 600 persons. 

MME. ILKA VON PaLay is contributing to a Viennese 
paper some impressions of her stay in London. She was 
particularly struck by the entire absence of any coarse or 
improper language behixd the scenes, and the prevalence 
of the tone of polite society between the artists themselves 
and all persons connected with the theatre—that is, the 
Savoy Theatre, to which her experience was confined. 
Perhaps the lady’s influence may help to produce some 
improvement in the foreign theatres at which she may be 
engaged. ; 

THE deaths of the month are not numerous nor very 
important. Theodore César Salomé, who died on or 
about August 19th, was organist at the church of La 
Trinité, in. Paris, and the author of a few pieces of organ 
music ; but, considering that as a youth he had a brilliant 
career at the Conservatoire, his compositions are few and 
somewhat disappointing. He was in his 63rd year, 
having been born at Paris, January 2oth, 1834.—Selmar 
Bagge, who died at Basle, in Switzerland, on July 17th, 
was director of the music school in that town, a post he 
had held since 1868. Before this he had written much 
criticism for Viennese papers, and edited the revived 
Allg. Musikalische Zeitung from 1863 to 1866, but with- 
out being able to make it a success. His compositions— 
a symphony, chamber music, songs, etc.—have made no 
mark.— Herr Leo Feld, who has officiated in London as 
operatic conductor, both under Sir A. Harris and for the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, died at Berlin in July, at the 
age of 39.—We should not notice the death of Baron 
Victor von Rokitansky, who was simply a teacher of 
singing at Vienna, were it not that some of our contempo- 
raries have mistaken him for his brother Hans, the famous 
basso, and published long obituary notices of the latter, 
who is, happily, still living— Journals of the date of 
August 2oth say that news has been received from New 
York of the death there of Frederick Nicholls Crouch, the 
composer of the still popular ballad “ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen.” Perhaps no musician ever got himself more talked 
about on the strength of one song. Crouch wrote hun- 
dreds of other songs—one of which, “ Katty Avourneen,” 
is seen by the title to have been meant as a companion 
to the former, but this, like all the rest, faded away in 
obscurity. Of course, there is more of luck than of merit 
in the enormous popularity of Crouch’s famous ballad, 
but perhaps the thought that such a stroke of luck may 
one day fall to his share is an encouragement to many a 
young composer. It must be added that Crouch himself 
derived little profit from the success of his song, for he 
lived and died in poverty. 
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The Times 
Of May Sth, 1896, has the following Reviews :— 


NEW SONGS. 


The first book of four songs by R. Gompertz, forming part of a set of twelve, sent by Messrs. Augener & Co., is enough to prove 
that the distinguished violinist is a composer of no mean order, The first, ‘‘ Es treibt mich fort,” is a really fine song, excellently 
conceived and carried out, and the last, ‘‘ Wandl’ ich in den Wald,” is thoroughly artistic. All four are influenoed by Brahms, but not to 
an undue extent, and all are worthy of musicians’ attention. Edmonstoune Dunoan’s setting for bass or baritone of ‘‘ Ye Mariners of 
England” is decidedly vigorous and tuneful, and the straightforward bluntness of the melody is quite in keeping. Edith Swepstone’s 
setting of Tennyson's ‘‘ Throstle” is exceedingly effective and grateful to the singer; and ‘‘Sleep on till day,” by Anton Strelezki, is a 
pretty lullaby, presenting no difficulty to singer or accompanist, and yet sufficiently interesting to musical people. Of less value, but still 
not without effect, is the same composer's ‘‘ Chanson d’Avril.” A number of new gongs by Hamish MacCunn are sent by the same firm, 
and most, if not all, exhibit not uninstruetively the author's qualities as well as his defects. . . . ‘‘Changes” is perhaps the 
best of the six; ‘‘ The heath this night must be my bed ”—with a figure of accompaniment a little suggestive of Brahms’ beautiful 
‘* Verzagen""—has passages of genuine passion and vigour; and ‘‘ Thine am 1” would be effective in the hands of a good singer. For 
all its recondite progressions, ‘‘! arise from dreams of thee” somehow misses its effect, and has nothing voluptuous or Oriental about it, 
and two settings of words by Burns are lacking in simplicity and invention, Another album, set to set of six, to words by Lady Lindsay, 
begins and ends well. The first song, ‘‘ Wishes,” is delightful, all but the final symphony, Alfred Moffat's album of 200 Scottish songs, 
published under the title of ‘‘ The Minstrelsy of Scotland,” is certainly one of the best collections that have seen the light in recent years. 
Many of the settings are quite in keeping with the tunes, and though occasionally they obscure, rather than bring to light, their beauties, 
yet they are at least musicianly, Trouble has been taken to get the correct version of the airs, and nearly always these are irrreproach- 
able. It is true that a traditional version of ‘‘Och, och, mar tha mi! ” exists of infinitely greater beauty than the one here given, but it 
has not yet been made generally accessible. ‘‘O can ye sew cushions?” is a good example of the best settings, and the noble ‘‘ Lord 
Gregory” one of the least successful. Carefully prepared footnotes are appended, and most of them are of unquestionable use. The 
remark appended to “*1 lo’e na a laddie but ane "—otherwise ‘‘ My lodging is on the cold ground ”—that this beautiful Enzlish tune is 
the composition of Matthew Locke, is based ona misconception, or a hasty reading of Chappell ; the well-known tune replaced one 
written by Locke, A set of three very pretty duets for ladies by Miss A, E. Horrocks should be most welcome to amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike ; they are well written and have decided charm, Orlando Morgan’s ‘‘ Barcarolle” for the same voices, requires a good 
accompanist, and is a very graceful little work. May Rodyk’s “ Lull me to rest” is prettily imagined, and the metre of the words ha; 
been carefully preserved in the music at the expense of clearness of musical outline. With more experience the composer should do gooil 
work in the future, 


se d. MACCUNN, HAMISH. Songs :— 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE, Ye Mariners ot 


England. Patriotic Song for Bass or Baritone : “Sree Seng 

No. zing flat; No2,inc... . each —— ‘Had I a cave on some wild distant shore.” 
GOMPERTZ, R. 12 Lieder fir tiefe oder mittlere 1 Ae ne os 
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ing. ‘‘ Nay, do not ask me once again.” 4. RODYK, MAY. Lull me to rest. Song 
Dreamland. ‘* Wiltthou come with me to dream- 
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golden days,” 6. Hesper. ‘‘O, for a light little Song 
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JUST PUBLISHING. 


AUGENER’S EDITION 


OF THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE 


ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


1897, 
In Four ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Uniform with the Volumes of Examination Music Published by Messrs, Augener for 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1296. 
(AUGENER’ s EDITION, Nos, S130 to ) 6135, each 1g. net.) 


LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (B). 


LOWER DIVISION. 


6 Studies and 6 Pieces in 
AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 6134f. Price 18., net. 


CONTENTS: 


LIST A. 
Studies: CLERNY, in D. Op. 599, No. 85. 
STEIBELT, in c. Op. 78, No. 1. 
PARADIES, Giga in B flat, from Second Sonata. 
MENDELSSOHN, Allegro assaiinG minor, Op. 72, 


No. 5. 
LIST B. 
BERTINI, inc minor. Op, 29, No. 2. 
DUVERNOY, in c major. Op. 120, No. 7. 
Pieces: MOZART, Andante con espressione in G, from Sonata 
in D. 
TH. KIRCHNER, Albumblatt in a. Op. 7, No. 7. 
LIST C. 
Studies: J. B. CRAMER, in F. 
BERTINI, inc. Op. 29, No. 25. 
SCHUBERT, Andante molto in G minor, from Sonata 
in E flat. Op. 122. 
SCHUMANN, Canon in B minor, from Sonata in D. 
Op. 118, No, 2. 


Pieces: 


Studies : 


Pieces: 


| Studies : 





HIGHER DIVISION. 


6 Studies and 6 Pieces in 


AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 6135/7. Price 1s., net. 


CONTENTS: 

LIST A. 
CLEMENTI, in F, 
LEMOINE, in c, No. 28. 


Pieces: HANDEL, Passacaille in G minor, from 7th Suite. 
LISZT, Consolations, No. 6, in E. 


LIST B. 
STERNDALE BENNETT, ink. Op. 11, No. 2. 
ALOYS SCHMITT inc, Op. 16, No. 4. 
Pieces: BEETHOVEN, Bagatelle inc. Op. 33, No. 2. 
ST. HELLER, Allegro non troppo in G minor. 
Op. 82, No, 18. (From ‘‘ Nuits blanches,”’) 


LIST C. 
SEB, BACH, Gigue in g, from 6th French Suite. 
KALKBRENNER, in B flat. Op. 169, No. 7. 


BEETHOVEN, Sonata in F. Op. 10, No. 2. 
Movement, 
CHOPIN, Mazurka in & flat. 


Studies ; 


Studtes : 
Pieces: F irs 


Op. 17, No. 1. 





LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS 


JUNIOR GRADE. 


Complete in One Vol. 4UGENER’S EDITION, No. 6132f. Net, 1s. | 


CONTENTS : 


STUDIES. 
SEB. BACH, Allemande in kg, from Suite Frangaise, No 6, 
DUVERNOY, inc. Op. 120, No. 4. 
STEIBELT, in a. Op. 78, No. 3. 

PIECES. 
MOZART, Sonata in B flat, No. 4, First Movement. 
BEETHOVEN, Andante in G minor, from Sonatina, Op. 79. 
SCHUBERT, Nos, 1 to 6 6f 12 Lindler, Op. 171. 


| MOSCHELES, in & minor. 
| KALKBRENNER, in F, No. 2. 
| LOESCHHORN, in D flat. 


(A). 
SENIOR GRADE. 
In ons Vol. AUGENER'S EDITION, No, 6133f. Net, 18. 
CONTENTS : 
STUDIES. 
Op. 70, No. 2. 


Op. 67, No. 14. 
PIECES. 
|" HUMMEL, Sonata in F minor, Op. 20, First Movement. 
| BEETHOVEN, Largo apassionato in D, from Sonata in A, 
Op. 2, No. 2. 


N.B.—For other Instrumental and Vocal Music contained in Syllabus, see page 214. 
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SELECTION. OF PIECES CONTAINED IN THE SYLLABUS OF THE 
ASSOCIATED BOARD 


ROYAL ACADEMY AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1897. 


Continued from page 213. 


[September. 1, 1896. 





ABBREVIATIONS, 


..S, = Local School Examination, L.D. = Lower Division. 
.C. = Local Centre Examination. H.D, = Higher Division. 


J.G. = Junior Grade. 
8.G. = Senior Grude. 


ORGAN. s. q, ) Examination Music.—Viola Music (continued . 
J. S. BACH. Cue Works. New Edition, edited by me A ey School. Edition No. 7654 
W. T. Best :— . net 
SCHUMANN, R Romances. . OP. 94. Edition No. 7641 
(L.c. —-s.6.) sco: oe 


VIOLONCELL9O. 


BACH, J.S._ Air de la Pentecéte, Album classique, Vol. I. 
‘O, Briickner), Edition No. 7662@. (L,S.—1.D.) ret 
BRUCKNER, ©. Chord Studies, Op, 40. Edition No. 
77696 (1..8.—L.D.) net 
HANDEL. Air and Gavotte. (Schroeder Vortragsstudien, 


Pastorale in F. Edition No. 9869. (1.8.—L.D.) 
Preludium in G. Edition No. 9868. (L.S.—H.D.) 
Allabreve in D. Edition No. 9850. (L.C.—J.G.) 
Chorales. (1..C.—S.G.) :— 
‘‘ Hilf Gott dass mir's gelinge.” 
Peters, No. 29=Best, No. 49 ] 
“Ich ruf zu Dir,” Peters, No, 30 | Edition 


= Best, No. 47 ie ass 
* Jesu, a Freude,’’ Peters, | 
No. 31= Best, No. 


No. 9817 net 


7 
MENDEI ssons. ~ Organ Sonatas, edited by Professor 
Ebenezer Prout :— 


Sonata IV. Edition No, 9542¢. eet oe so net — 
net — 


Sonata III. Edition No. 9542¢. (L.C.—J.G. 
Sonata II., inc minor, Edition No. 95424. (L.C.—S.G.) 


net 
VIOLIN. 

CORELLI, A,  Follia con variazioni ty Jensen). Edition 

No. 7419 (L.C.—S.G ) net 

FIORILLO. — Studies (Courvoisier),. Edition No. 5655 

(L.C,—S.G.) is coo at 

HANDEL, | Sonata in E. Edition No 7377 (L.S.—L Ps} 


— Sonata in Fr. Op. 1, No. 12. Edition No. oa 


(L.S.—-#.D, a seb net 
HOFFMANN, J. urrée i ink minor (L. $.—H.D. big 
LACHNER, I. Sonatina in G. Op. tor, Edition No. 7505, 


(L.C.—JiG.) me. oN as Me 


VIOLA. 
BACH, J. S. Gavotte et Bourrée from French Suite VI. 
(Kreuz,25 Pieces, Series I.) (L.5.—H.D.) 

—— Gavotte in F, from Album Classique (Moffat— 
Laubach). Edition No, 5565 (L.s,—L.D.) net 
CAMPAGNOLI. 41 Caprices. Paition No. 7551 (L.¢.— 
S.G, sos ots : net 
wae G. Soxatine, Op. 14 ’ Edition No. 
5 ({L. .C.—J.G.) ~» et 

KREUZ 1 . The Violist. Op. 13: po 
Book III. Progressive Melodies in the First Position. 
Edi ion No. 7636¢ (L.S.—L.D. and L.c.—J.G.) net 
Book V. Three Easy Sketches in first three — 

Edition No, 7636¢ (L.S.—H.D.) 
Book VI. “epee in A minor. Edition No. 7636f (ut - 
—S.G. net 
-——— Progressive Studies, Op. 40, Book IV, Edition No. 
7653¢ (L.S.—H.D. and L.C.—J.G.) ... .. “Met 





No. 25.) (L.S.—H.D.) 

MARCEL] .O, B. Sonatain G miror «. " Schroeder), Edition 
No, 5303. (L.C.—J.G.) et 

MERK, J. Twenty Exercises, (0. "Briickner). “iRaition 
No. 7777. (L.S.—H.D. és tes <.. oe 

NARDINI. Adagio and Cantabile. (Schroeder, Vortrags- 
Studien, No.1.) (L.S.—H.D.) mR ee hey 

SCHROEDER, C. — Twelve Short Studies, Op. . 
Edition No. 7779. (L.S.—L.D.) 

TARTINI. Adagio Cantibile. (Album classique, Vol. It. ) 
Edition No, 7662c, (L.$.~-L.D.) ... _ oo ~—sr et 


VOCAL. 
CONCONE. 50 Lecons de Chant, for Medium a 
Edition No. 8822, (L.S.) . et 
—— 25 Lecons de Chant, for Medium Voice, “‘Rdition 
No. 6787. (L.S.) a)” net 
~—— 40 Legons de Chant, for Bass or Baritone, ' Edition 
No. 6791. (L.C.) net 
aa i A Brean, in D flat, Edition No. 2622a. 
net 
Sc HUBERT, F. “Hedge Roses (Haiden Raslein), in G. 
Favourite Songs, No. 3. Edition No, 8g00d. (L.s.) net 
— Faith in Spring (Frihlingsglaube), in FE. Favourite 
Songs, No. 7. Edition No, 8301¢, (L.S.) .. Net 
+~— Good Night (Gute Nacht). Winter Journey, No. 1, 
in minor, Edition No. 89004. (1.S.) svar et 
-—— Whither (I heard a Brooklet), in G. Germania, No. 
210, 2s. 6d. Maid of the Mill, No. 2. Edition No. 
ace. eat 
Edition No. "8gora. " (L.c >) net 
—— Benumbed (Erstarrung) in © minor. Winter journey, 
No. 4. Edition No.8900d. Cy 
——- The Lindentree (Der Lindenbaum), in FE. 
Journey, No.5. Edition No. 89004. (L. @ 
—— The Wanderer (Bass Songs, No. 33). (L.C.) .. 
WAGNER, R. O Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star. 
Germania, No. 65. (E.C.) .. aA eee eve gue 
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THE MINSTRELSY 


OF SCOTLAND. 


200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompant- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Augeners Edition No. 8930. 
Price, in Paper Covers, net, 4/-. - Bound in Cloth, net, 6/-. 


of his choice he has 
2co ani included in the 
he accompaniments are tasteful, and frequently 
Alt her it must be pronounced an excellent 

. . —Scotsman, Oct. 14th, 1895. 

“*Certiinly an important publication. There are many such volumes, but few, we 
imagine, wich Pech fengicsongs harmonies and good taste in the pianoforte acc 
to every song.” —Musical Standard, Oct. 12, 1895. 

‘*Mr. Moffat's judgment and resource as a harmonist i; fully tried in these model 

and the result is excellent. The accompaniments are characteristic and ¢ften 
"— Musical Herald, Nov., 1895. 

“This is a handsome collection of songs. . . » The historical notes are valuable, 
and in meng cues exceeding’y inte esting, while the setting of the airs is simple but 
eff ctive, e work is wonderfully moderate in price, and should find its way into the 
hands of all who can appreciate a genuine collection of characteristic Scottish songs. 
Mr. Moffat is to be congratulated on the thorough manner ia which he has performed 
hs self-imposed task. . .”—Celtic Monthly, Oct., 1395. 

“. 3. « The handsomest collection of Sco'tish songs we have ever had the fortune 
te examine . . . and beautifuliy printed. + + + In the selection of the best 
versions of melodies, Mr. Moffat has shown great judgment, and his arrangements will 
be found tastetul aad effective. One of the most valuable features of the work is its 
inclusion of a number of very beautiful Highland airs that have not hitherto found 
a place in any similar collectiou. The historical notes add to the interest of the book as 
a whole, and we caa confidently ecommend t kk. to. all lovers of our natior al music 
> completist and be.t wo. k of the kind ever published.'—Fifeshire Advertiser, 

pt. 21, 1895. 


* This is wi hout doubt one of the best a d cheapest col'ections of Serttish songs 
published. The accompaniments are simple but efiective, and the historic nots +re 
lateresting and gost rel able, no pains having been spared by the compiler to ensure 
© wrectness,"—Highland News, May sth, 1896. 

‘In the new edition of Scottish songs just issued by Messrs. A 
‘The Minstrelsy of Scotland,’ a long-felt want in the musical wot 





ener & Co., entitled 

has been supp'ied. 
In the volume before us we have 20> Sccttish songs, adapted to their traditional airs and 
arranged for piano and voice by Mr. Alfred Moffat, a mus‘cian whose scholarly work as 
a transcriber is already well known. 

“ The preparation of this extremely interesting collection of fo'k-songs cou'd not but 
have been a labour of love té Mr. Moffat, who is a Scotch We d that he 
did the roe part of the work during a winter's residence in the a at the 
village of Luss, Loch Lomond, which fs on the estate of Sir James Colquhoun, to whom 
the volume is dedicated. So it is little matter for surprise that his arrangements are so 
rich in local colour. He has treated the as folk-songs ought to be treated. One 
can see at a glance that this is not the first attempt at such work. 

“The sw gs are arranged alphabetically throughout the work, and there are tw) 
indexes, one of the titles by which the songs are usually known, and the « ther of the first 
ines, A verse from the Rev. John Skinner's ‘ Tulluchgorum’ finds an appr priate place 
on the title page, Needless to say, the volume itself is got up in Mess:s. Augenes’s 
usual excellent style, ia wk ich good paper and clear printing leave nothing to he desired. 
The public may congratulate itself on getting such good return for such extremely 
moderate outlay.”"—Zhe Month'’y Musical Record, 

_‘'* The Minstrelsy of Scotland ' is certainly one of the bast collections that have seen 
ght ia recent years.... Trouble has been taken to get the correct version of the 
airs, end nearly always these are irreproachable. ... Carefully prepared footnotes 
are appended, and most of them are of unquestionable use,"—7e Times, Aug sth, 18,6, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : oo, Nemgune Street, E.C. 


SCOTSON CLARK’S 
MARCHES 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Edition No, 8089 A and B. 
Complete in Two Vols., price each 3s. net. 


Vol. I., 12 Original: Marches, No. 8089, net 3s. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Marche aux Flambeaux. 7. Petite Marche. 

2. Marche de Minuit. 8, Grand Commemoration March 

3. Marche des Fantomes. g. Festal March, . 

4. Marche des Girondins. 10. Inauguration March. 

5. Marche des Jacobins. tr, Pilgrims’ March. 

6. Military March. 12. Procession March. 


Vol. II., 10 National Marches, No. 80898, net 3s. 


CONTENTS. 


18. Marche Indienne. 
19. March, 
igian s 20, Russian March, 
16. Chinese March. 21. Turkish March, 
17. Marche Hollandaise, 22, Vienna March. 


London: AUGENER & C9., 199 Regent Street, W. 


City Branch— Library and School Department— 
22, Newgate Street, E.C. . &r, Regent Street, W. 








13. Marche Anglaise. 
14. Marche ee 
15. Belgian Marc 





Just PuBtisHep. 


HARMONY SIMPLIFIED; 


or, 


The Theory of the Tonal Functions of Chords. 


BY 
DR. H. RIEMANN, 


Translated by the Rev. H. BEWERUNGE. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9198. Bound, net 4s. 


“In this rather full work Dr. Riemann has made plans for certain 
important modifications of the usual manner of teaching Harmony. . . . 
A student carried through it, working out all the exercises in ail the keys 
desired, would arrive at a very pure and very practical working know'edge 
of harmony, by a road which while involving a good deal of work would 
also be entirely intelligible at every point. Practically the book covers 
ager counterpoint as well as harmony.” — A/usical Magazine (Chicago) 
May, 1896. 


‘All students would do well to make themselves a quaiated with its 
contents, ‘There is much good matter treated in an original manner, and 
even if readers of it do not see their way to adopt its principles, it will at 
least afford food for profitable thought.” — The £tude (American), July, 1856. 


“ 


- « In short, as a work for the musician who has already mastered 
the intricacies of harmony, it will undoubtedly serve as a stimulant to 
wider, deeper thought.” —M/usical News, May 30th, 1896. 

“It is needless to enlarge upon the author's merits, for in many ways he 
has proved himself a deep thinker and a close reasoner. That his book is 
well worth reading will te acknowledged by all serious musicians— perhaps 
most fully by those who most dissent from him. The translator, the Rev. 
H. Bewerunge, may be congratulated on the success with which he has 
carried out a task bristling with difficulties."—Monthly Musical Record, 
July, 1896, 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


J. HOFFMANN 


for Violin and Piano. 
‘ s. a. 
Bolero (in G)... +. ose aaa éds 
.... abright and effective piece and nof too difficult.’ —The Strad, 
Jan. 1895. 
‘* Bril'iant and effective to a degree,”— Strings, Feb. 1895. 
Bourrée (in £ minor) — ant 3-— 
“ A’clever and not difficult ‘ Bourrée’ by J. Hoffmann, This is pleasing 
and unhackneyed in its effect.” —Musica! Standard, Oct. 19, 1895. 
“* Violinists will revel in this capital little piece, which is bright, tuneful, 
and admirably written for the instrument.” —Queen, Nov. 9, 1895. 
“* A brilliant and attractive piece which will take a good place in the pro- 
gramme of amateur concerts.” —Daily News, Nov. 9, 1895. 
Danse des Sorciéres (in D major) ... oad 
“Showy, but not difficult.”—A theneum, Sept. 29, 1894. 
“An elegant and very agreeable piece for violin and pianoforte, the 
plums in which are equally distributed between the two instruments, and 
the tout ensemble is decidedly satisfactory.”—Queen, Nov. 3, 1894. 
“A bright piece for advanced performers."—Musical Standard, April 
28, 1894. 
Gavotte (in D major) cia 
** A clever and stately Gavotte . . . 
— Daily News, Oct. 22, 1895. 


Robin Adair. Fantaisie brillante... ai 


** An effective piece." —T7he Strad, June, 1894. 
‘* A fine transcription of a fine air, giving ample scope both for technique 
and expression.” —Aberdeen Daily Free Press, June 18, 1894. 


Zingaresca (in D minor)... pr “ 


3 


ee ee 
is highly to be commended.” 


3=— 


4—- 


** Besides being very pretty it can also be recommended for its simplicity. 
—The Strad, July, 1895. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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OVELTIES 
published on 
September rst, 1896, by 


AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT — W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E. 


(Nova 


Designed, engraved, and printed in noi 
Paper of English manufacture. 





EAition 


Number. PIANOFORTE SO~OS (a 2 mains). 


CLARK, SCOTSON. Complete marches :— 
80895 Vol. II.. ro National Marches... : net 
CRESCENZO, COST, DE. Burletta, Pezzo brillante. 


Op. ie 
KIRCHNER, F. ‘Neckerei, Scherzino. Op. 661... 
KUHLAU, F. Allegro burlesco from Sonata, Op. 88, 

No, 3, arranged for concert use by Max Reger .. 

8260m MOZART, W. A. Symphonies arranged by Max 

Pauer, No. 12, in G major - oo = MB 

6317 PAUER, MAX. Allotria, 12 short pieces. Op. 9 


(Prelude, Chorale, The Spinning Wheel, Peneant 3 
Dance, Northern Song, Contentment, The Lonely 
Shepherd, Scherzoso, Grief, Barcarolle, Study 
and Waltz)... <u. a 


Op. 2 20:— 


PITT, PERCY. Modern Suite. 
’Prelude 
Minuetto 
Ballade = 
Scherzo-Valse net 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux : : 
No, 99. Gondellied ... 

STUDIES AND PIECES contained i in 1 the Syllabus 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music for Local 
Examinations in Music, 1897. (Now publishing, 
uniform with Augener’s Edition for 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895 and 1896.) In 4 books, each... net 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


6895 BACH, J. S. Prelude and Fugue in A minor, for the 
Organ. Transcribed by Max Reger. Oblong. net 


2 PIANOFORTES, 8 HANDS. 


6641 BEETHOVEN. —: Op. 20. ar by 
E. Pauer me = oss let 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD, — Pieces an leicht- 
eo Sticke). Op. 78 
No, 1. Scherzino ee - oe 
2. Romance 
3. Gavotte ... 
4- Minuet ... 
— _  Potpourris on popular Melodies from classical 
and modern operas and oratorios, Step II. :— 
5437¢ WEBER. Preciosa... net 
7531 MOSZKOWSKI, M. From Foreign Parts (Aus aller 
Herren — 7 23. a by Emile 
Thomas oe = et 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


BURNETT, PROSPER. Le Bal. For Violoncello 
with Pianoforte accompaniment .., 
HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 
WEBER, Preciosa. 
A, For Violin ee ase eee ene 
B. For 2 Violins ae one 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte ove 
D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte _... 
2. For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ... 
#, For2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano 
string parts may be had, each net ‘4d. 


OUVEAUTES 
le rer Septembre, 1896, chez 


sh HH he 
aaa! wo’ 





Novelties—Instrumental (continued). 


5272 KREUZ, EMIL. Trio facile, in ¢, for Pianoforte, 
Violin and Viola. Op. 32 . os, we 
—— Select Pieces for Viola and Pianoforte, in pro- 
gressive order ; partly arranged and supplemented 
with marks of bowing and expression, 
Series III., Viola Part in the first 3 positions : — 
No, 46. SCHUMANN, | Little Study. Op. 68, No. 4 
. F, SCHUBERT. Am Meer ... os 
. G, GOLTERMANN, 
tina, Op. 114 
. W. H. Squire. Gavotte Humoristique ... 
. R, SCHUMANN. ‘‘Stticke im Volkston,” 
Op. 102, No.2... one ee coe 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


g185 PROUT, EBENEZER. Fugue. Third Edition. 
Bound, net 
g20on RIEMANN, DR. HUGO. _ Dictionary of Music. 
Translation by J. S, Shedlock, B, A, Part XIII. 
Struss to Viola) net 
9213 SCHROEDER, Pror. CARL, ” Handbook of Con- 
ducting. Translated by J. Matthews. 
und in limp cloth, net 2 6 
In paper covers, net 2 — 


AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT STREET, London, W. 
Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business. 


Romance from Sona- 


City Branch— 
22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
School Department and Musical Library— 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co,, and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON, 
New YorK~E. SCHUBERTH & CO,, 23, UNION SQUARE. 


12 KLEINE ETUDEN 
ohne Daumenaufsatz fiir Violoncell. 
Short Studies for the Violoncello, without thumb positions, by 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 7,779. Price 1s, net. 


“ This little bxok of easy studies for violoncello is (east y the sont of an intimate 
bso el with the ster, and em ofa ya of instrument hey are essen- 


fingering, , arpeggi. shifting, 
skipping strings, gliding the finger, the springing peng wing. | ‘o teacher and itudent 
alike the: y wilh peeve invaluable, ‘and ‘it ‘s with a neure we notice the seta iar works 
which we to my juous —oe of those pam ly 

playing on stringed instruments.”—AMonthly M rd, Ap’ 




















CONTENTS, 


Tue BayreutH Festivat op 1896 ere tte 
Tue BgeTHOveN PIaANOFORTE SONATAS. Lerrens. ‘To a Lapy. 
By Pror, Dr. Cart R&INECKE (continued)... sa 
Tue Orcan Works or J. S. Bacu. Epitep sy W. T. Best, By 
Streenen S. STRATTON (continued) ... a 
A ForGoTtTBnx Master oF Musick oe oe ee eee 
Lettres From Laeipzic ae se oe s ie sis aoe 
Our Music Paces: Arnotp Kruc’s “Metopiscuk UEBUNGS- 
sTUCKE,” POR THE PrayororTeE, Op. 58. No. 5, “‘UNGEDULD” 207 
Revirws oF New Music anp New Epitions... ..  « see 207 
Orgras AND CONCERTS ies we 208 
Musican Norss... .. a A Re a ae 
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